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LITBRALURD. 


THE PARROT.—A DOMESTIC ANECDOTE. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, EsQ. 
The deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possess'd 
By human hearts. 





A parrot from the Spanish Main, 
ull young and early caged, came o'er 
With bright wings to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


The spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 

He bade adieu !— 


For these he changed—the smoke of turf— 
A heathery land and misty sky, 

And turn’d on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


But, petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chatter’d many a day ; 
Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew grey. 


At last, when blind and seeming dumb— 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more ; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore. 


He hail’d the bird in Spanish speech ; 
The bird in Spanish speech replied ; 
Flapp’d round his cage with jeyous screech, 
Dropp’d down and died.* 
* This incident, so strongly illustrating the power of nemory and association in the 
lower animals, is nota fiction. I heard it many years ago in the Island of Mull, from the 
family towhow the bird belonged. 


THE TWIN-SISTERS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 

My sister, I sit in the chesnut-trees’ shade, 
Where often in childhood we frolicked and played, 
But my spirit is heavy, and burdened with gloom, 
I look through my tears at thy close-curtained room, 
The sounds of dark meaning yet ring in my ear, 
** Thy sister is drooping, her summons is near ;" 
Yes, Death, that the strong and the mighty o’erpowers, 
Can even dissever a union like ours. 





Our Jot was not common, our ties were abeve 

The usual connexion of sisterly love, 

Together we entered this region of care, 

Together we lisped our first infantile prayer ; 

As childhood advanced, in each study and aim, 

Our hopes, our pursuits, our delights were the same, 
And the thought of the one, although yet unexprest, 
Oft found a reply in the other's fond breast. 


No absence was suffered achiliness to bring 

O’er the radiance and joy of our girlhond’s fresh spring, 
No rival emotions, no jealousies vain, 

Our fervent affection e’er came to profane, 

In person the strarger scarce knew us apart, 

But the stranger could trace not our likeness of heart, 
None, none but ourselves the sweet fulness divined 

Of our perfect communion of temper and mind. 


Oh! how when my sister is summoned away, 

Shall [ pass the slow hours of the long dreaded day ° 
The songs we have sung will seem tuneless to me, 

My walks will be sad, unpartaken by thee ; B 
I shall miss thy kind smile when my pillow [I leave, * 
I shall miss thy soft voice in the silence of eve, 

Our parents their child may in patience resign, 

Their trial is surely less bitter than mine. 


Yet let me not thus the Almighty arraign, 

Who graciously gives me a balm for my pain, 

I feel, when our many dear ties! recall, 

That the service of God was the dearest of all, 

Our way to his house on the Sabbath we took, 

Together we studied tb » trath of his book, 

And we owned when the paths of proud science we trod, 
That all knowledge was poor to the knowledge of God. 


Thy faith in thy last waning moments is shown, 

Nor dost thou, my sister, enjoy it alone ; 

Thy tender companion from life’s early breath 

May be not, alas! thy companion in death, 

But her spirit with thine shall still fondly unite, 

And the glories of Heaven shall oft break on her sight, 
When her thoughts from earth’s perils and sorrows arise 
To her dear twin-born sister who lives in the skies. 





MASANIELLO’S CALL TO THE NEAPOLITANS. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
To my light-toned guitar, neath the sweet orange tree, 
I sang when my labour was done, 
Till the voice of my country call’d loudly on me— 
** Awake from thy slumber, my son!” 
There’s a spirit that lies, in the meanest disguise, 
That will burst into glory and power, 
When the time is at hand for that spirit to rise— 
And now, brothers, now is the hour! 


Not for joys of ambition, or lust of vile gold, 
Do I quit my rude home by the sea; 

But to win back the charter they gave us of old, 
When the wild horse* was curbless and free 

We have borne with our wrongst till forbearance is vain, 
Till our tyrants have strengthened in power; 


— 
* “Cavallo indomito,” the arms of Naples. 
we ‘* Of all the revolutions that history records there never was one so glorious as that of 
‘ aples, under Masaniello. The people were starving, a gabel had been put upon the fruits, 
ton ene was only twenty-four ounces, yet not one thing, of all the vast riches the mob 
00 ; . aly bt urnt the : 
, did they appropriate to themselves, but burnt hem ailin the market-place, crying 


Cut—‘ Let the king live, but let the ill government die ' 


But the arm of a peasant shall burst through the chain, 
And now, brothers, now is the hour ! 


While the bountiful heavens drop fatness around, 
Shall the fruits of the earth be denied 

To the sons of those heroes that baptized the ground 
With the red stream that glory supplied ? 

To my light-toned guitar, ‘neath the sweet orange tree, 
No more when the night-shadows lower, 

Will I sing my wild lay till my country is free— 
And now, brothers, now is the hour! 
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THE CAPTURED LEPRAUCHAUN.—A TALE. 


The broad, rubicund face of Tim Daly, the cosey proprietor of the Goat and 
Churndash, shone out with more than usual brightness on the chill autumn even- 
ing to which our present writing refers. And so it well might, for many and 
merry were the faces that brightened round the cheerful turf fire upon his kitchen 
hearth, and copious and frequent were the demands for ale, pipes and potteen. 

“‘ Well, boys,” said old Shawn O’Tool, the father of the party, “sence it is my 
turn to tell a story, I'll tell youa thrue one, that ‘ill make yous know a sacret 
may be some ov yous never knew afore. Becoorse, yous all heered tell one time 
or another of a Jeprauchaun ?” 

“ Cartainly,” said Ned Ryan; ‘they are for all the world like a little ould 
man about two feet bigh, and they have a bag of goold on their backs, and they 
must give you the goold if you're only lucky enough to ketch hould ov one of 
them. Butthey say they run as fast as the very mischief.” 

“Nabocklish! Ned, alanna,” said old Shawn, with the conscious smile of 
superior knowledge on his lips, and a dimple of delight in his still rosy cheek 
that would have become five-and-twenty—‘ Nabocklish! Ned, alanna, don’t 
b'leeve the half of what you hear. Thethieves of the world, even if you 
cotch one of them, I'll be bound he’d find a way to slink out of the bargain, jist 
the same as the one that I’m going to tell you about.”’ 

‘« Why then, musha now, Shawna vich ma chree, did you ever raily hear that 
any body had the luk to grab one ov them?” said Ned Ryan, who had often 
entertained secret hopesof catching a lepraucbaun himself, and was now sorry 


of grass untossicated in his fist that he saized the deluding vagabone wid the 
night afore. Butatany rate, the leprauchaun was, gone, and Paudeen had no 
bag of goold; and that shows yous, boys, that aman may catch a leprauchaun 
| and be just as poor as if he didn’t. 

‘That's my story. Here’s towards your good health, boys.” 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epirep sy “oz.” 
CHAPTER XV.—[Resumed from a former number of the Albion.] 


A@QUAINTS THE READER WITH THE CAUSE AND ORIGIN OF THE INTERRUPTION 
DESCRIBED IN THE LAST CHAPTER, AND WITH SOME OTHER MATTERS NE- 
CESSARY TO BE KNOWN, 

Newman Noggs scrambled in violeat haste up stairs with the steaming bever- 
age, which he had so unceremoniously sndtehed from the table of Mr. Kenwigs, 
and indeed from the very grasp of the water-rate collector, who was eyeing the 
contents of the tumbler at the moment of its unexpected abstraction with lively 
marks of pleasure visible in his countenance, and bore his prize straight to his 
own back garret, where, footsore and nearly shoeless, wet, dirty, jaded, and dis- 
figured with every mark of fatiguing travel, sat Nicholas, and Smike, at once 
the cause and partuer of his toil: both perfectly worn out by their unwonted and 
protracted exertion. 

Newman's first act was to compel Nicholas, with gentle force, to swallow half 
of the punch at a breath, nearly boiling as it was, and his next to pour the remain 
der down the throat of Smike, who, never having tasted anything stronger than 
aperient medicine in his whole life, exbibited various odd manifestations of sur- 
prise and delight, during the passage of the liquor down his throat, and turned 
up bis eyes most emphatically when it was all gone. 

‘“‘ You are wet through,” said Newman, passing his hand hastily over the coat 
which Nicholas had thrown off; ‘‘and I—I—haven’t even a change,” he added 
with a wistful glance at the shabby clothes he wore himself. 

‘‘T have dry clothes, or at least such as will serve my turn well, in my bundle,” 
replied Nicholas. ‘If you look so distressed to see me, you will add to the pain 
I feel already, at being compelled for one night:to cast myself upon your slender 
means for aid and shelter. 





to hear that the immunity of the bag of gold could be secured to the fairy by 
any means whatever. 

* Patience a wee wee bit, Ned a-chra; I’m going to tell yous an account of 
a leprauchaun that was cotched by Paudeen O‘Ruark (rest his soul! he and my 
father were boys together): but he cotched him in the round paddock at the back 
of his father’s haggard, and he comiag home from the patthern of Tundherinstown 
one fine moonlight night, about two o’clock in the morning. 

“The paddock was coshire at the time, and jist sarved fora run for the little 
brawn pig, and they let no other baste into it. 

“The patthern was terrible well attinded entirely. Tents pitched on all 
sides—fiddles playing—pots ov beef biling—dancing—and mutton roasting—and 
punch making in lashings, and hogsheads of porther rowling this-a-way and that- 
a-way, and every sort ov divarsion you could mintion going forward. 

“ But thrath’s thruth, and the boord waso’t cleared in a single tent there that 


Newman did not lovk the less distressed to hear Nicholas talking in this 
sirain; but upon his young friend grasping him heartily by the band, and assuring 
him that nothing but implicit confidence in the sincerity of his professions, and 
kindness of feeling towards himself, would have induced him, on any considera- 
tion, even to have mede him acquainted with his arrival in London, Mr. Noggs 
brightened up again, and went about making such arrangements as were in his 
power for the comfort of his visitors, with extreme alacrity. 

These were simple enough, poor Newman’s means halting at a very considerable 
distance short of his inclinations; but, slight as they were, they were not made 
without much bustling and running about. As Nicholas had husbanded his 
scanty stock of money so well that it was not yet quite expended, a supper of bread 
and cheese, with some cold beef from the cook’s shop, was soon placed upon the 
table ; and these viands being flanked by a bottle of spirits and a pot of porter, 
there was no ground for apprehension on the score of hanger and thirst, at all 





day, for a nater or claner boy than poor Paudeen—sorrow one ov them could co- 
ver the buckle like him—and may be the girls didn’t smile on him, and may be 
his own sweetheart wasn’t proud of him. 

“ Then, sure he ran the fastest in the sack race, and when not a man among 
them could get more than about two fathom up the long posi, Paudeen clambered 
straight up to the tiptop of it, and brought down the leg o’ mutton and turnips 
in a whiff, and sent them straight home to his mother, for fear of accidents, and 
a rattlin’ fine Sunday dinner they made for the family that week. 

‘* Well, sure they were all so pleasant that they niver thought how time went ; 
and sure enough it Was purty late when Paudeen started for home. 

“Whether he had adrop in his head or no I can’t say, but Paudeen mistuk 
his way slightly, so that itwas nigh two o'clock, but a darlint moonlight morning, 
when be leaped the ditch into the coshire paddock, and then his mind was asy, 


events. Such preparations as Newman had it in his power to make, for the ac- 
commodation of his guests during the night, occupied no very great time in com- 
pleting ; and as he had insisted, as.an express preliminary, that Nicholas should 
change his clothes, and that Smike should invest himself in his solitary coat 
(which no entreaties would dissuade him from stripping off forthe purpose), the 
travellers partook of their frugal fare, with more satisfaction than one of them at 
least had derived from many a better meal. 

They then drew near the fire, which Newman Noggs had made up as well as 
he could, after the inroads of Crowl upon the fuel; and Nicholas, who had 
hitherto been restrained by the extreme anxiety of his friend that he should re- 
fresh himself after his journey, now pressed him with earnest questions concern- 
ing his mother and sister. 

“ Well; replied Newman, with his accustomed taciturnity ; “‘ both well.” 


a 





for he considered himself at home; so he stuk his hands into his breeches pock- 
ets, and sauntered slowly along the grip o’ the fence up towards the stump of 
the ould oak tree that Fin-ma-Coul (they say) cut down fora walking-stick. All} 
of a suddent, something or another put it into his head to stop, and stop he did. | 
First he looked down on the airth, musing like, and then he looked up at the purty | 
stars ; but when he tuk his eyes down again what the blazes did he see sitting on | 
agoold aud velvet cushion but alepranchaun, sure enough, leering up at him | 
quite cute and crabbed, and smoking a purty little dudeen of his own. } 
*** Save you, Paudeen,’ says the leprauchaun 

“* Save you kindly,’ says Paudeen. 

“Why don’t you stand steady !’ says the leprauchaun. 

‘“«* Keep a civil tongue in your head,’ says Paudeen ; ‘ it’s yourself that’s rock- 
ing on your sait, and not me that’s unsteady,’ and at that the leprauchaun laugh- 
ed hearty. 
«© Those that win may laugh,’ says Paudeen, nettleda little. ‘May I ax what's | 
in that bag at your back 2’ 

““* Ay — money,’ says the leprauchaun. 

*«* Then let us have a fair race for it,’ says Paudeen. 
“¢ Tiggum lathe !"’* says the leprauchaun, jumping up and cutting three ca- 
pers, for all the world like a young goat. } 

“Paudeen made a grab for the velvet cushion, butsorrow a hapurth he caught 
but an old fairy mushroom. | 

“«*T'll be with you directly,’ says Paudeen. | 

“* Tiggum lathe,’ says yhe leprauchaun ; and, at that, away they both started | 
like the very wind, as fast as their legs could carry them—the leprauchaun a head | 
and Paudeen hot foot after him. 

‘Five times round and round the paddock they went, at a rate of going the 
like of what never was seen or hard tellof before or ceense. 

* The sight of Paudeen’s eyes was half laving him when he pursaived that the 
thieving leprauchaun had twisted the tail of his coat up till it was forall the 
world like a pigs’s tail. } 

“Oh! is that the way wid you?’ says Paudeen. ‘I often cotcha pig itself | 
by the tail, just this-a-ways ;’ and with that he made a desperate grab, and seized 
the leprauchaun by the tail, but it slipped through his fist just as if it was soaped. | 

‘*** Bad scran to you!’ says Paudeen, and roundand round they wint again 
and again. But Paudeen, cute enough, while they were running, stoeped suddenly | 
and snatched up a fiae wisp of coorse grass, and lined his fist with it (jist as you | 
would if you were going te saize hould of a bully big eel,) and then he pushed 
on afther the leprauchaun very fast intirely. 

“* Here’s at you, your sowl you !’ shouted Paudeen, hurling himself desperate- 
ly forward, and, sure enough, saizing the tail again, but, at the same time, dash- 
ing both their heads together agin Fin-ma-Coul’s stump. 

“**O, murdher! murdher!’ shouted poor Paudeen, ‘I’m knocked spaach- | 
less, but don’t think I'll let you escape for all that; it’s myself that has a grip like | 
a vice,” And sure enough he did hold a tight hold; but a sort of a swound like 
came over him, during all which he never relaxed his grip the laste. 

“ Bnt when he woke out of it, wirrasthrue! what was Paudeen’s surprise to 
find himself, atten o’clock, with the bright blessed sun shining on him, and he 
lying beside Fin-ma-Coul’s stump, and houlding the poor little brawn pig fast by 
the tail. The crathur lay quite quiet and panting, for it was tired trying to es- 
cape. 

“But how hekem there instead of the leprauchaun Paudeen never could 
explain ; for he swore he never relaxed his hand, and he had th’ idintical wad 








* LiGGUM LaTHE—as you like, i 


‘* They are living in the city still?’’ inquired Nicholas. 

‘« They are,” said Newman. 

‘‘And my sister’—added Nicholas. ‘Is she still engaged in the business 
which she wrote to tell me she thought she should like so much ?” 

Newman opened his eyes rather wider than usual, but merely replied by a gasp, 
which, according to the action of the head that accompanied it, was interpreted 
by his friends as meaning yes or no. In the present instance, the pantomime con- 


sisted of a nod, and not a shake, so Nicholas took the answer as a favourable 


| one. 


‘* Now listen to me,” said Nicholas, laying his hand on Newman’s shoulder. 
‘“‘ Before I would make an effort to see them, I deemed it expedient to come to 
you, lest, by gratifying my own own selfish desire, I should inflict an injury 
upon them which I can never repair. What has my uncle heard from York- 
shire ?” 

Newman opened and shut his mouth several times, as though he were trying 
his utmost to speak, but could make nothing of it, and finally fixed his eyes on 
Nicholas with a grim and ghastly stare. 

““What has he heard?” urged Nicholas, colouring. ‘ You see that I am 
prepared to hear the very worst that malice can have suggested. Why should 
you concealit from me? I must know it sooner or later; and what purpose 
can be gained by trifling with the matter for a few minutes, when half the 
time would put me in possession of all that has occurred? Tell me at once, 
pray.” 

‘* To-morrow morning,” said Newman; “hear it to-morrow.” 

‘“* What purpose would that answer!” urged Nicholas. 

“You would sleep the better,’ replied Newman. 

“‘T should sleep the worse,” answered Nicholas, impatiently. “Sleep! Ex- 
hausted as I am, and standing in no common need of rest, I cannot hope to close 
my eyes all night, unless you tell me everything.” 

“ And if I should tell you everything,” said Newman, hesitating. 

“Why, then you may rouse my indignation or wound my pride,” rejoined Ni- 
cholas ; “‘ but you will not break my rest; for if the scene were acted over again, 
I could take no other part than I have taken ; and whatever consequences may 
accrue to myself from it, I shall never regret doing as | have—never, if I starve 
or beg in consequence. What isa little poverty or suffering, to the disgrace of 
the basest and most inhuman cowardice! I tell you, if I had stood by, tamely 
and passively, I should have hated myself, and merited the contempt of every 
man in existence The black-hearted scoundrel!” , 

With this gentle allusion to the absent Mr. Squeers, Nicholas repressed his 
rising wrath, and relating to Newman exactly what had passed at Dotheboys 
Hall, entreated him to speak out without further pressing. Thus adjured, Mr 


Noggs took from an old trunk a sheet of paper, which appeared to have been 


scrawled over in great haste , and after sundry extraordinary demonstrations. of 
reluctance, delivered himself in the following terms. 
““My dear young man, you mustn’t give way to—this sort of thing will 


| never do, you know —as to getting on in the world, if you take everybody's part 


that’s ill-treated—Damn it, I am proud to hear of it; and would have done it 
myself!’ 

Newman accompanied this very unusual outbreak with a violeat blow upon the 
table, as if, inthe heat of the moment, he. had mistaken it for the chest or ribs 
of Mr. Wackford Squeers; and having, by this open declaration of his feel- 
ings, quite precluded himself from offering Nicholas any cautious worldly 
advice (which had been his first intention), Mr. Noggs went straight to the point 

“‘ The day before yesterday,” said Newman, “ your uncle received this letter. 
I took ahasty copy of it while he was out. Shall I read it ?” 
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“If you please,” replied Nicholas. Newman Noggs accordingly read as fol- 
lows :— 
‘* Dotheboys Hall, 
“ Thursday Morning. 

“« Sir,—My pa requests me to write to you. The doctors considering it doubt- 
full whether he will ever recuvver the use of his legs which prevents his holding 
a@ pen. 

“We are in a state of mind beyond everything, and my pa is one mask of 
breoses both blue and green likewise two forms are steepled in his Goar. We 
were kimpelled to have him carried down into the kitchen where he now lays. 
You will judge frem this that he has been brought very low. : 

“When your nevew that you recommended for a teacher had done this to 
my pa and jumped upon his body with his feet and also langwedge which [ will 
not pollewt my pen with describing, he assaulted my ma with dreadful violence, 
dashed her to the earth, and drove her back comb several inches into her head. 
A very little more and it must have entered her skull. We havea medical cer- 
tifiket that if it had, the tortershell would have affected the brain. ; 

‘* Me and my brother were then the victims of his feury since which we have 
suffered very much which leads us to the arrowing belief that we have received 
some injury in our insides, especially as no marks of violence are visible exter- 
nally. I am screaming out loud all the time { write and so is my brother which 
takes off my attention rather, and I hope will excuse mistakes. ‘ 

‘The monster having satiated his thirst for blood ran away, and taking with 
him a boy of desperate caracter that he had excited to rebellyon, anda garnet 
ring belonging to my ma, and not having been apprehended by the constables is 
supposed to have been took up by some stage-coach. My pa begs that if he comes 
to you the ring may be returned, and that you will let the thief and assassin go, 
as if we prosecuted him he would only be transported, and if he is let go he Is 
sure to be hung before long, which will save us trouble, and be much more satis- 
factorv. Hoping to hear from you when convenient 

‘*T remain y@urs and cetrer 
“Fanny SQueers. 

“P.S. I pity his ignorance and despise him.” 

A profound silence succeeded to the reading of this choice epistle, during 
which Newman Noggs, as he folded it up, gazed with a kind of grotesque pity 
at the boy of desperate character therein referred to; who, having no more dis- 
tinct perception of the matter in hand, than that he had been the unfortunate 
cause of heaping trouble and falsehood upon Nicholas, sat mute and dispirited, 
with a most woe-begone and heart-stricken look. 

‘Mr. Noggs,” said Nicholas, after a few moments’ reflection, ‘‘ I must go out 
at once.” 

‘Go out!” cried Newman. 

** Yes,” said Nicholas, ‘to Golden Square. Nobody who knows me would 
believe this story of the ring; but it may suit the purpose, or gratify the hatred, 
of Mr. Ralph Nickleby to feign to attach credence to it. It is due—not to him, 
but to myself—that I should state the truth; and moreover, I have a word or 
two to exchange with him, which will not keep cool.” 

** They must,” said Newman,” 

‘They must not, indeed,” rejoined Nicholas firmly, as he prepared to leave 
the house. 

‘‘Hear me speak,” said Newman, planting himself before his impetuous 
young friend. ‘He is not there. He is away from town. He will not be 
back for three days; and I know that letter will not be answered before he re- 
turns.” 

‘Are you sure of this?’ asked Nicholas, chafing violently, and pacing the 
narrow room with rapid strides. 

* Quite,” rejoined Newman. ‘* He had hardly read it when he was called 
away. Its contents are known to nobody but himself and us.”’ 

‘* Are you certain!’ demanded Nicholas, precipitately ; ‘‘ not even to my mo- 
ther or sister? If I thought that they—I will go there—I must see them. 
Which is the way? Where is it?” 

*‘Now be advised by me,” said Newman, speaking for the moment, in his 
earnestness, like any other man—*‘ make no effort to see even them, till he 
comes home. I know the man. Do not seem to have been tampering with 
anybody. When he returns, go straight to him, and speak as boldly as you 
like. Guessing at the real truth, he knows it as well as youor I. Trust him 

for that.” 

‘You mean well to me and should know him better then I can,” replied Nicho- 
las, after some further thought. ‘* Well; let it be so.” 

Newman, who had stood during the foregoing conversation with his back plant- 
ed against the door ready to oppose any egress from the apartment by force, if 
necessary, resumed his seat with much satisfaction; and as the water in the 
kettle was by this time boiling, made a glass-full of spirits and water for Nicho- 

las, and a cracked mug-full for the joint accommodation of himself and Smike 
of which the two partook in great harmony, while Nicholas leaning his head upon 
his hand, remained buried in melaneholy meditation. 

Meanwhile the company beiow stairs, after listening attentively and not hear- 
ing any noise which would justify them in interfering for the gratification of their 
curiosity, returned to the chamber of the Kenwigses, and employed themselves 
in hazarding a great variety of conjectures relative to the cause of Noggs’s sudden 
disappearance and detention. 

‘* Lor, I'll tell you what ;"’ said Mrs. Kenwigs. ‘ Suppose it should bean ex- 
press sent up to say that his property has all come back again !”” 

“ Dear me,” said Mr. Kenwigs; ‘it’s notimpossible. Perhaps, in that case, 
we'd better send up and ask if he won’t take a little more punch.” 

“‘ Kenwigs,”’ said Mr. Lillyvick, in a loud voice, ‘I’m surprised at you.” 

‘* What’s the matter, Sir!” asked Mr. Kenwigs with becoming submission to 
the collector of water rates. 

“* Making such a remark as that, Sir,’’ replied Mr. Lillyvick, angrily. “‘He has 
had punch already, has he not, Sir? I consider the way in which that punch 
was cut off, if I may use the expression, highly disrespectful to this company ; 
scandalous, perfectly scandalous. It may be the custom to allow such things in 
this house, but it’s not the kind of behaviour that I’ve been used to sce displayed, 
andso I don’t mind telling you, Kenwigs. A gentleman has a glass of punch 
before him to which he is just about to set his lips, when another gentleman 
comes and collars that glass of punch, without a ‘ with your leave,’ or ‘by your 
leave,’ and carries that glass of punchaway. This may be good mannere—I dare 
say it is—but I don’t understand it, that’s all; and what’s more, I don’t care if I 
never do. It’s my way to speak my mind, Kenwigs, and that is my mind; and if 
you don’t like it, it’s past my regular time for going to bed, and I can find my way 
home without making it later.” 

Here was an untoward event. The collector had sat swelling and fuming in 
offended dignity for some minutes, and had now fairly burst out. The great man 
—the rich relation—the unmarried un¢le—who had it in his power to make Mor- 
Jeena an heiress, and the very baby a legatee—was offended. Gracious Powers, 
where was this to end ! 

‘“‘T am very sorry, Sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs humbly. 

‘*Don’t tell me you're sorry,” retorted Mr. Lillyvick, with much sharpness. 
‘* You should have prevented it, then.” 

The company were quite paralysed by this domestic crash. The back parlour 
sat with her mouth wide open, staring vacantly at the collector ina stupor of 
dismay, and the other guests were scarcely less overpowered by the great man’s 
irritation. Mr. Kenwigs not being skilful in such matters, only fanned the flame 
in attempting to extinguish it. 

“I didn’t think of it, I am sure, Sir,” said that gentleman. “I didn’t sup- 
pose that such a little thing as aglass of punch would have put you out of 
temper.” 

** Out of temper! 
Mr. Kenwigs!” said the collector. ‘‘ Morleena, child—give me my hat.” 

‘Oh, you’re not going, Mr. Lillyvick, Sir,” interposed Miss Petowker, with her 
most bewitching smile. 

But still Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the syren, cried obdurately, ‘‘ Morleena, 
my hat!” upon the fourth repetition of which demand Mrs. Kenwigs sunk back 
in her chair, with acry that might have softened a water-butt, not to say a water 
collector; while the four little girls (privately instructed to that effect) clasped 
their uncle’s corduroy shorts in their arms, and prayed him in imperfect English 
to remain. 

‘Why should I stop here, my dears?” said Mr. Lillyvick ; “I'm not wanted 
here.”’ 

‘Qh, do not speak so cruelly, uncle,” sobbed Mrs. Kenwigs, “ unless you wish 
to kill me.” 

‘«] shouldn’t wonder if some people were to say I did,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, 
glancing angrily at Kenwigs. ‘“ Out of temper!” 

‘Oh! I cannot bear to see him look so at my husband,” cried Mrs. Kenwigs. 
‘It's so dreadful in families. Oh!” 

“Mr. Lillyvick,” said Kenwigs, “I hope, for the sake of your niece, that you 
won't object to be reconciled.”’ 

The collector’s features relaxed as the company added their entreaties to those 
of his nephew-in-law. He gave up his hat and held out his hand. 

“ There, Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lillyvick ; ‘and let me tell you at the same time 
to show you how much out of temper I was, that ifI had gone away without 
another word, it would have made no difference respecting that pound or two 
which I shall] leave among your children when I die.” 

“* Morleena Kenwigs,” cried her mother, ina torrent of affection. ‘Go down 
upen your knees to you dear uncle, and beg him to love you all his life through, for 
he’s more a angel than a man, and I’ve always said so.”’ 

Miss Morleena approaching to do homage in compliance with this injunction, 
was summarily caught up and kissed ty Mr. Lillyvick, and thereupon Mrs. Kenwigs 


What the devil do you mean by that piece of impertinence, 





darted forward and kissed the collector, and an irrepressible murmur of applause 
broke from the company who had witnessed his magnanimity. : 
The worthy gestleman then bec: once the life and soul of the society, 
being again reinstated in his eid post of tio for which high station the tempo- 
rary distraction of his thoughts had for amoment dispossessed him. Quadruped 
lions are said to be savage only when they are hungry; biped lions are rarely 
sulky longer than when their appetite for distinction remains unappeased. Mr. 
Lillyvick stood higher than ever, for he had shown his power, hinted at his pro- 
perty and testamentary intentions; gained great credit for disinterestedness 
and virtue ; and in addition to all, he was finally accomodated with a much lar- 
ger tumbler of punch than that which Newman Noggs had so feloniously mace off 


“T say, Ibeg every body’s pardon for intruding again,” said Crowl, looking in 
at this happy juncture; “ but, what a queer business this is, isn’t it? Noggs 
has lived in this house now going on for five years, and nobedy has ever been to 
see him before within the memory of the oldest inhabitant.’’ 

“It’s a strange time of night to be called away, Sir, certainly,” said the col- 
lector; ‘‘ and the behavior of Mr. Noggs himself is, tosay the least of it, mys- 
terious.”” 

‘Well, so it is,” rejoined Crowl; “and I'll tell you what's more—I think 
these two geniuses, whoever they are, have run away from somewhere.” 

“* What makes you think that, Sir?’’ demanded the collector, who seemed by 
a tacit understanding to have been chosen and elected mouthpiece to the compa- 
ny. ‘ You have no reason to suppose that they have run away from anywhere 
without paying the rates and taxes due, I hope t” 

Mr. Crow!, with a look of some contempt, was about to enter a general protest 
against the payment of rates or taxes, under any circumstances, when he was 
checked bya timely whisper from Kenwigs, and several frowns and winks from 
Mrs. K., which providentially stopped him. 

‘“* Why the fact is,” said Crowl, who had been listening at Newman's deor, 
with all his might and main; * the fact is, that they have been talking so loud, 
that they quite disturbed me in my room, and so I couldn’t help catching a word 
here, and a word there ; and all I heard certainly seemed to refer to their having 
bolted from some place or other. I don’t wish to alarm Mrs. Kenwigs; but I 
hope they haven’t come from any jail or hospital, and brought away a fever 
or some unpleasantuess of that sort, which might be catching for the children.” 

Mrs. Kenwigs was so overpowered by this supposition, that it needed all the 
tender attentions of Miss Petowker, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, to 
restore her to anything like astate ef calmness ; not to mention the assiduity of 
Mr. Kenwigs, who held a fat smelling bottle to his lady’s nose, untilit became 
matter of some doubt whether the tears which coursed down her face, were the 
result of feelings or sal volatile. 

The ladies, having expressed their sympathy, singly and separately, fell, accord- 
ing to custom, into a little chorus of soothing expressions among which, such 
condolences as ‘‘ Poor dear !"—‘I should feel just the same; if I was her’’— 
“Te be sure, it’s a very trying thing””—and ‘ Nobody but a mother knows what 
a mother’s feelings is,’ were among the most prominent and most frequently re- 
peated. In short, the opinion of the company was so clearly manifested that 
Mr. Kenwigs was on the point of repairing to Mr. Nogg’s room, to demand an 
explanation; and had indeed swallowed a preparatory glass of punch, with great 
inflexibility and steadiness of purpose, when the attention of all present was 
divertec by a new and terrible surprise. 

This was nothing less than the sudden pouring forth of arapid succession of 
the shrillest and most piercing screams, from an upper story; and toall appear- 
ance from the very two-pair back in which the infant Kenwigs was at that mo- 
mentenshrined. They were no sooner audible than Mrs. Kenwigs, opining that 
a strange cat had come in, and sucked the baby’s breath while the girl was 
asleep, made for the door, wringing her hands, and shrieking dismally ; to the 
great consternation and confusion of the company. 

“Mr. Kenwigs, see what itis; make haste!” cried the sister, laying violent 
hands upon Mrs. Kenwigs, and holding her back by force. ‘Oh don’t twist 
about so, dear, or I can never hold you.” 

‘« My baby, my blessed, blessed, blessed, blessed baby,’ screamed Mrs. Ken- 
wigs, making every blessed louder than the last. ‘* My own darling, sweet, inno- 
cent Lillyvick—Oh let me goto him. Let me go-o-o0-o.” 

Pending the utterance of these frantic cries, and the wailsand lamentations 
of the four little girls, Mr. Kenwigs rushed up stairs to the room whence the 
sounds proceeded, at the door of which he encountered Nicholas, with the child 
in his arms, who darted out with such violence, that the anxious father was thrown 
down six stairs, and alighted on the nearest landing-place, before he had found 
time to open his mouth to ask what was the matter. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” cried Nicholas, running down; “ here it is; it’s all out, 
it’s all over ; pray compose yourselves; there’s no harm done ;"’ and with these, 
and a thousand other assurances, he delivered the baby (whom, in his hurry, he 
had carried upside down,) to Mrs. Kenwigs, and ran back to assist Mr. Kenwigs, 
who gg rubbing his head very hard, and looking much bewildered by his 
tumble. 

Reassured by this cheering intelligence, the company in some degree recover- 
ed from their fears, which had been productive of some most singular instances 
of atotal want of presence of mind; thus the bachelor friend had fora long 
time supported in his arms Mrs. Kenwigs’s sister, instead of Mrs. Kenwigs ; and 
the worthy Mr. Lillyvick had been actually seen, in the perturbation of his spirits, 
to kiss Miss Petowker several times, behind the room door, as calmly as if nothing 
distressing were going forward. 

“It is a mere nothing,”’ said Nicholas, returning to Mrs. Kenwigs ; “the little 
girl, who was watching the child, being tired I suppose, fell asleep, and set her 
hair on fire.” 

“Oh you malicious little wretch!’ cried Mrs. Kenwigs, impressively shaking 
her fore-finger at the small unfortunate, who might be thirteen years old, and was 
looking on with a singed head and a frightened face. 

“‘T heard her cries,” continued Nicholas, ‘‘ and ran down in time to prevent her 
setting fire to any thing else. You may depend upon it that the child is not hart ; 
for [ took it off the bed myself, and brought it here to convince you.” 

This brief explanation over the infant, who, as he was christened after the 
collector, rejoiced in the namesof Lillyvick Kenwigs, was partially suffocated 
under the caresses of the audience, and squeezed to his mother’s bosom, until he 
roared again. The attentionof the company was then directed, by a natural 
transition, to the little girl who had had the audacity to burn her hair off, and who, 
after receiving sundry small slaps and pushes from the more energetic of the ladies, 
was mercifully sent home; the ninepence, with which she was to have been re- 
warded, being escheated to the Kenwigs family. 

“ And whatever we are to say to you, Sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Kenwigs, addres- 
sing young Lillyvick’s deliverer, ‘‘ I am sure I don’t know.” 

“You need say nothing at all,” replied Nicholas. 
found any very strong claim upon your eloquence, I am sure.” 

‘‘He might have been burnt to death, if it hadn’t been for you, Sir.” 
Miss Petowker. 

‘‘ Not very likely, I think,” replied Nicholas; ‘‘for there was abundance of 
assistance here, which must have reached him before he had been in any dan- 
ger.” 

‘** You will let us drink your health, anyvays, Sir?’’ said Mr. Kenwigs, motion- 
ing towards the table. 

‘*—. In my absence, by all means,” rejoined Nicholas, with a smile. “ ] 
have had avery fatiguing journey, and should be most indifferent company—a far 
greater check upon your merriment, than a promoter of it, even if I kept awake, 
which I think very doubtful. If you will allow me, I'll return to my friend, Mr. 


Noggs, who went up stairs again, when he found nothing serious had occurred. 
Good night.” 


most winning farewell of Mrs. Kenwigs and the other ladies, and retired, after 
making a very extraordinary impress.on upon the company. 

“What a delightful young man!" cried Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“‘ Uncommon gentlemanly, really,” said Mr. Kenwigs. 
Mr. Lillyvick ?” 

“Yes,” said the collector, with a dubious shrug of his shoulders. 
gentlemanly, very gentlemanly—in appearance.” 

“TT hope you don’t see anything against him, uncle?” inquired Mrs. Ken 
wigs. 

“No, my dear,” replied the collector, “no. I trust he may not turn out— 
well—no matter—my love to you, my dear, and long life to the baby.” 

‘** Your namesake,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, with a sweet smile. 

“ And I hope a worthy namesake,” observed Mr. Kenwigs, willing to propitiate 
the collector. ‘I hope a baby as will never disgrace his godfather, and as may 
be considered in arter years of a piece with the Lillyvicks whose name he bears, 
I do say—and Mrs. Kenwigs is of the same sentiment, and feels it as strong as I 
do—that I consider his being called Lillyvick one of the greatest blessings and 
honours of my existence.” 

“ The greatest blessing, Kenwigs,” murmured his lady. 

“ The greatest blessing,’’ said Mr. Kenwigs, correcting himself. 
that I hope one of these days I may be able to deserve.” 

This was a politic stroke of the Kenwigsee, because it made Mr. Lill 
great head and fountain of the baby’s importance. 
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The good gentleman felt the 
tleman, name unknown, who had signalised himself that night 
alacrity. 

“Who, I don’t mind saying,” observed Mr. Lillyvick, as a great concession. 
“ is a good-looking 
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“He has a very nice face and style, really,” said Mrs. Kenwigs 
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“He certainly has,’ added Miss Petowker. ‘There’s something in his ap- 
pearance quite—dear, dear, what's that word again ?” 

“What word?” inquired Mr. Lillyvick. 

‘* Why—dear me, how stupid I am,” replied Miss Petowker, hesitating. ‘‘ What 
do you call it when Lords break off door-knockers and beat policemen, and play 
at coaches with other people’s money, and al! that sort of thing? 

* Aristocratic!’’ suggested the collector. 

“ Ah! aristocratic,” replied Miss Petowker; ‘‘ something very aristocratic 
about him, isn’t there ?”’ 

The gentlemen held their peace and smiled at each other, as who should say, 
“ Well! there’s no accounting for tastes ;” but the ladies resolved unanimously 
that Nicholas had an aristocratic air, and nobody caring to dispute the position, it 
was established triumphantly. ; 

The punch being by this time drunk out and the little Kenwigses ( who had for 
some time previously held their little eyes open with their little fore-fingers) be- 
coming fractious, and requesting rather urgently to be put to bed, the collector 
made a move by pulling out his watch, and acquainting the company that it was 
nigh two o’clock ; whereat some of the guests were surprised and others shocked, 
and hats and bonnets being groped for under the tables, and in course of time 
found, their owners went away, after a vast deal of shaking of hands, and many 
remarks how they had never spent such a delightful evening, and how they mar- 
velled to find it so late, expecting to have heard that it was half-past ten at the 
very latest, and how they wished that Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs had a wedding-day 
once a week, and how they wondered by what hidden agency Mrs. Kenwigs could 
possibly have managed so well; and a great deal more of the same kind. To 
all of which flattering expressions Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs replied, by thank- 
ing every lady and gentleman, seriatim, for the favour of their company, and 
huping they might have enjoyed themselves only half as well as they said they 
had. 

Asto Nicholas, quite unconscious of the impression he had produced, he had 
long since fallen asleep, leaving Mr. Newman Noggs and Smike to empty the 
spirit bottle between them; and this office they performed with such extreme 
good will, that Newman was equally at aloss to determine whether he himself 
was quite sober, and whether he had ever seen any gentleman so heavily, drowsi- 
ly, and completely intoxicated as his new acquaintance. 





“T have done nothing to! 


simpered | 


Excusing himself in these terms from joining in the festivities, Nicholas took a | 


CHAPTER XVI. 


NICHOLAS SEEKS TO EMPLOY HIMSELF IN A NEW CAPACITY, 
SUCCESSFUL, 


AND BEING UN- 
ACCEPTS AN ENGAGEMENT AS TUTOR IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 

The first care of Nicholas next morning was, to look after some room in which 
until better times dawned upon him, he could contrive to exist, without trenching 
upon the hospitality uf Newman Noggs, who would have slept upon the stairs 
with pleasure, so that his young friend was accommodated. 

The vacant apartment to which the bill in the parlour windew bore reference, 
appeared on inquiry to be a small back room on the second floor, reclaimed from 
the leads, and overlooking a soot-bespeckled prospect of tiles and chimney-pots. 
For the letting of this portion of the house from week to week, on reasonable 
terms, the parlour lodger was empowered to treat, he being deputed by the land- 
lord to dispose of the rooms as they became vacant, and to keep a sharp look-out 
that the lodgers didn’t run away. Asameans of securingthe punctual discharge 
of which last service he was permitted to live rent-free, lest he shouid at any 
time be tempted to run away himself. 

Of this chamber Nicholas became the tenant; and having hired a few com- 
mon articles of furniture from a neighbouring broker, and paid the first week’s 
hire in advance, out of a small fund raised by the conversion of sore spare 
clothes into ready money, he sat himself down to ruminate upon his prospects, 
which, like that outside his window, were sufficiently confined and dingy. As 
they by no means improved on better acquaintance, and as familiarity breeds 
contempt, he resolved to banish them from his thoughts by dint of hard walking. 
So, taking up his hat, and leaving poor Smike to arrange and re-arrange the room 
with as much delight asif it had been the costliest palace, he betook himself to 
the streets, and mingled with the crowd which thronged them. 

Although a man may lose a sense of his own importance when he is a mere 
unit among a busy throng, all utterly regardless of him, it by no means follows 
that he can dispossess himself, with equal facility, of a very strong sense of the 
importance and magnitude of his cares. The unhappy state of his own affairs 
was the one idea which occupied the brain of Nicholas, walk as fast as he would; 
and when he tried to dislodge it by speculating on the situation and prospects of 
the people who surrounded him, he caught himself in a few seconds contrasting 
their condition with his own, and gliding almost imperceptibly back into his old 
train of thought again. 
| Occupied in these reflections, as he was making his way along one of the great 
| public thoroughfares of London, he chanced to raise his eyes toa blue board, 
whereon was inscribed in characters of gold, ‘‘General Agency Office ; for 
places and situations of all kinds inquire within.” It was a shop front, fitted up 
with a gauze blind and an inner door; and in the window hung a long and tempt- 
ing array of written placards, announcing vacant places of every grade, from a 
secretary's to a footboy’s. 

Nicholas halted instinctively before this temple of promise, and ran his eye 
over the capita!-text openings in life which were so profusely displayed. When 
he had completed his survey he walked on a little way, and then back, and then 
on again; at length, after pausing irresolutely several times before the door of 
| the General Agency Office, he made up his mind and stepped in. 

He found himself in a little floor-clothed room, with a high desk railed off in 
one corner, behind which sat a lean youth with cunning eyes and a protruding 
chin, whose performances in capital-text darkened the window. He had a thick 
ledger lying open before hin, and with the fingers of his right hand inserted be- 
tween the leaves, and his eyes fixed on a very fat old lady in a mob-cap—evi- 
dently the proprietress of the establishment—who was airing herself at the fire, 
; seemed to be only waiting her directions to refer to some entries contained with- 
| in its rusty clasps. 
| As there was a board outside, which acquainted the public that servants-of-all- 

work were perpetually in waiting to be hired from ten till four, Nicholas knew at 
| once that some half-dozen strong young women, each with pattens and an um- 

brella, who were sitting upon a form in one corner, were in attendance for that 
purpose, especially as the poor things looked anxious and weary. He was not 
quite so certain of the callings and stations of two smart young ladies who 
were in conversation with the fat lady before the fire, until—having sat him- 
self down ina corner, and remarked that he would wait until the other custom- 
ers had been served—the fat lady resumed the dialogue which his entrance had 
interrupted. 

“Cook, Tom,” said the fat lady, still airing herself as aforesaid. 

“ Cook,” said Tom, turning over some leaves of the ledger. ‘ Well.” 

‘* Read out an easy place or two,” said the fat lady. 

“Pick out ‘ery light ones, if you please, young man,”’ interposed a genteel 
female in she, erd’s-plaid boots, who appeared to be the client. 

‘** Mrs. Marker,’ said Tom, reading, ‘*‘ Russell Place, Russell Square ; of- 
fers eighteen guineas, tea and sugar found. Two in family, and see very little 
company. Five servants kept. Noman. No followers.’” 

**Oh Lor!” tittered the client. ‘* That won’tdo. Read another, young man, 
will you?” 

“¢Mrs. Wrymug,’” said Tom. ‘* Pleasant Place, Finsbury. 
| twelve guineas. No tea, no sugar. Serious family—’”’ 
| ‘Ah! you needn't mind reading that,” interrupted the client. 

‘« « Three serious footmen,’”’ said Tom, impressively. 

‘« Three, did you say!” asked the client, inan altered tone. 
| Three serious footmen,” replied Tom. ‘Cook, housemaid, and nurse- 
maid ; each female servant required to join the Little Bethel Congregation three 
times every Sunday—with a serious footman. If the cook is more serious than 
the footman, she will be expected to improve the footman; if the footman is 
| more serious than the cook, he will be expected to improve the cook.’” 

“T'lltake the address of that place,” said the client; ‘‘Idon’t know but 
| what it mightn’t suit me pretty well,” 
| Here's another,” remarked Tom, turning over the leaves; “ ‘Family of 
Mr. Gallanbile,M. P. Fifteen guineas, tea and sugar, and servants allowed to 
see male cousins, if godly. Note. Cold dinner in the kitchen on the Sabbath, 

Mr. Gallanbile being devoted to the Observance question. No victuals what- 

ever cooked on the Lord’s Day, with the exception of dinner for Mr. and Mrs} 
Gallanbile, which, being a work of piety and necessity, is exempted. Mr. Gal- 
lanbile dines late on the day of rest in orderto prevent the sinfulness of the 
cook's dressing herself.’”’ 

“T don’t think that'll answer as well as the other,” said the client, after a lit- 
tle whispering with her friend. ‘I’lltake the other direction, if you please, 

‘ ‘ . ' ” 
young man.’ I can but come back again, if it don’t do. 

Tom made out the address, as requested, and the genteel client, having satis- 
fied the fat lady with a small fee meanwhile, went away, accompanied by her 
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delicacy and dexterity of the touch, and at once proposed the health of the gen-; 


friend. 
As Nicholas opened his mouth, to requestthe young man to turn to letter S, 
and let him know what secretaryships remained undisposed of, there came into 


the office an applicant, in whose favour he immediately retired, and whose ap- 
lyvick the | pearance both surprised and interested him. 


This was a young lady who could be scarcely eighteen, of very slight and de- 
licate figure, but exquisitely shaped, who, walking timidly up to the desk, made 
an inquiry, in a very low tone of voice, relative to some situation as governess, 


or companion to a lady. She raised her veilfor an instant, while she preferred 


| the inquiry, and disclosed a countenance of most uncommon beauty, although 
young man enough, with manners that I hope his character shaded by a cloud of sad 


iness, which in one so young was doubly remarkable. 


j Having received a card of reference to some person on the books, she made the 
} usual acknowledgement, and glided away. 
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She was neatly, but very quietly attired; so much so, indeed, that it eeemed 
as though her dress, if it had been worn by one who imparted fewer graces of 
her own to it, might have looked poor and shabby. Her attendant—for she had 
one—was a red-faced, round-eyed, slovenly girl, who, from a certain roughness 
about the bare arms that peeped from under her draggled shawl, and the halt- 
washed out traces of smut andblacklead which tattoed her countenance, was 
clearly of a kin with the servants-of-all-work on the form, between whom and 
herself there had passed various grins and glances, indicative of the freemasonry 
of the craft. 

This girl followed her mistress ; and before Nicholas had recovered from the 
first effects of his surprise and admiration, the young lady was gone. It isnot 
a matter of such complete and utter improbability as some sober people may 
think, that he would have followed them out, had he not been restrained by what 
passed between the fat lady and her book- keeper. 

‘* When is she coming again, Tom?” asked the fat lady. 

‘To-morrow morning,” replied Tom, mending his pen. 

‘* Where have you sent her to?”” asked the fat lady. 

‘«Mrs. Clark’s,” replied Tom. 

“ She'll havea nice life of it, if she goes there,” observed the fat lady, taking 
a pinch of snuff from a tin box. 

Tom made no other reply than thrusting his tongue into his cheek, and point- 
ing the feather of his pen towards Nicholas—remiuders which elicited from the 
fat lady an inquiry of ** Now, Sir, what can we do for you!” 

Nicholas briefly replied, that he wanted to know whether there was any such 
post as secretary Or amanuensis to a gentleman to be had. 

** Any such!” rejoined the mistress ; ‘‘ a dozen such. An’t there, Tom?” 

‘| should think so,” answered that young gentleman; and as he said it, he 
winked towards Nicholas, with a degree of familiarity whichthe no doubt intend- 
ed fora rather flattering compliment, but with which Nicholas was most un- 
gratefully disgusted. 

Upon reference to the book, it appeared that the dozen secretaryships had 
dwindled down to one. Mr. Gregsbury, the great member of parliament, of 
Manchester Buildings, Westminster, wanted a young man, to keep his papers 
and correspondence in order; and Nicholas was exactly the sort of young man 
that Mr. Gregsbury wanted. 

“*T don’t know what the terms are, as he said he'd settle them himself with the 
party,” observed the fat lady ; ‘* but they must be pretty good ones, because he’s 
a member of perliament.” 

Inexperienced as he was, Nicholas did not feel quite assured of the force of 
this reasoning, or the justice of this conclusion ; but without troubling himself 
to question it, he took down the address, and resolved to wait upon Mr. Gregs- 
bury wi thout delay. 

‘IT don’t know what the numberis,” said Tom; ‘but Manchester Buildings 
isn’t alarge place; and if the worst comes tothe worst, it won’t take you very 
long to knock at all the doors on both sides of the way ’till you find him out. I 
say, what a good-looking gal that was, wasn’t she?” 

“* What girl, Sir,” demanded Nicholas, sternly. 

“Oh yes. J know—what gal,eh!’’ whispered Tom, shutting one eye, and 
cocking his chin in the air. ‘* You didn’t see her, you didn’t—I say, dont you 
wish you was me, when she comes to-morrow morning *” 

Nicholas looked at the ugly clerk, as if he had a mind to reward his admiration 
of the young lady ty beating the ledger about his ears, but he refrained, and 
strode haughtily out of the office; setting at defiance, in his indignation, those 
ancient laws of chivalry, which not only made it pruper and lawfwl for all 
good knights to hear the praise of the ladiesto whom they were devoted, but 
rendered it incumbent upon them toroam about the world, and knock at head 
all such matter of-fact and unpoetical characters, as declined to exalt, above all 
the earth, damsels whuim they had never chanced to look upon or hear of—as 
if that were any excuse. 

Thinking no longer of his own misfortunes, but wondering what could be 
those of the beautiful girl he had seen, Nicholas, with many wrong turns, and 
many inquiries and almost as many misdirections, bent his steps towards the 
place whither he had been directed. 

Within the precincts of the ancient city of Westminster, and within half a 
quarter of a mile of its ancient sanctuary, is a narrow and dirty region, the sanc- 
tuary of the smaller members of Parliament in modern days. It is all comprised 
in one street of gloomy lodging-houses, from whose windows in vacation time 
there frown long melancholy rows of bills, which say as plainly as did the coun- 
tenances of their occupiers, ranged on ministerial and opposition benches in the 
sessiou which slumbers with its fathers, To Let’—‘‘To Let.” In busier pe- 
riods of the year these bills disappear, and the houses swarm with legislators. — 
There are legislators in the parlours, in the first floor, in the second, in the third, 
in the garrets ; the small apartments reek with the breath of deputations and de- 
legates. In damp weather the place is rendered close by the steams of moist 
acts of parliament and frowzy petitions; general postmen grow faint as they 

enter its infected limits, and shabby figures in quest of franks, flit restlessly to 











and fro like the troubled ghosts of Complete Letter-writers departed. This is | 


Manchester Buildings; and here, at all hours of the night, may be heard the rat- 
tling of latch-keys in their respective keyholes, with now and then—when a gust 
of wind sweeping acress the water which washes the Buildings’ feet, impels the 
sound towards its entrance—the weak, shrill voice of some young member prac- 
tising the morrow's speech. All the live-long day there is a grinding of organs 
and clashing and clanging of little boxes of music, for Manchester Buildings is 
an eel-pot, which has no outlet but its awkward mouth—a case-bottie which has 
no thoroughfare, and a short and narrow neck—and in this respect it may be typical 
of the fate of some few among its more adventurous residents, who, after wrig- 
gling themselves into Parliament by violeat efforis and contortions, find that it teo 
is no thoroughfare for them ; that, like Manchester Buildings, it leads to nothing 
beyond itself ; and that they are fain at last to back out, no wiser, no richer, not 
one whit more famous, than they went in. 

Into Manchester Buildings Nicholas turned, with the address of the great Mr. 
Gregsbury in his hand ; and as there was a stream of people pouring into a shabby 
‘house not far from the entrance, he waited until they had made their way in, and 
then making up to the servant, ventured to inquire if he knew where Mr. Gregs- 
bury lived. 

The servant was a very pale, shabhy boy, who looked as if he had slept under 
ground from his infancy, as very likely he had. ‘ Mr. Gregsbury !”’ said he; 
“«Mr. Gregsbury lodges here. It’s all right. Come in.” 

Nicholas thought he might as well get in while he could, so in he walked ; and 
he had no sooner done so, than the boy shut the door and made off.—[ To Le con- 
tinued } 

——— 


GREAT CONSERVATIVE DINNER TO SIR R. PEEL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine.—[ Concluded from the last Albion.} 

We shall quote the sentences that follow next, in vindication of the forbearing 
nature of Sir Robert Peel's policy, with »o other remark than to express our very 
humble approbation of its propriety and wisdom. 

** My noble friend has justly said, that in the whole course of my public life no 
event has been so gratifying and satisfactory to my mind as the meeting of this 
day ; but there is connected with it one feeling of a more serious and anxious 
character, which chastens and subdues the disposition to triumph and self-gratula- 
tion. I don't disguise from myself the power I possess in consequence of your 
esteem and confidence ; and when I see the numbers that surround me—when I 
recollect the great interests you represent—when I recollect that by the clergy, by 
the magis!rates, by the yeomen, by the gentry, hy the great proportion also of the 
trading community of this country, we are supported, it would be vain to disguise 
from ourselves the influence we possess in the national councils. {Loud cheers. ] 
But the feeling which, as I said before, subdued in some degree those which va- 
nity or personal gratulation might inspire, is one of anxiety, that asI possess your 
confidence, [ may exercise the power which it confers upon me in such a manner 
as may contribute to the permanent interests of this party, and that by no act, by 
no advice of mine, your interests and honour may be compromised. [Loud 
cheers.] The possession of strength, the demonstration of power, naturally 
brings with it some slight isconvenience. There is impatience in some quarters, 
that seeing the strength we possess, it is not called into more frequent action 
{Cheers.] Allow me to observe, that if I have a well-grounded title to your 
confidence, it is because I have always ventured respectfully but explicitly to 
State my opinion, and give the best advice I could, even though sometimes it 
should not be in precise conformity with the prevailing sentiment [cheers] ; but 
the reception I have uniformly met with has always emboldened me to take that 
course, fully confident that you would put a proper construction on my motives. 
{Loud cheers.] It is said, and justly said, that the Opposition is now conducted 
on different principles from those en which Opposition would be conducted to us 
if we were in power. Nothing can be more perfectly true than that. But we 
must bear in mind, that the particular course which an Opposition should take 
must partly depend on the principles they maintain. Our mere impatient friends 
in the country must recollect that our very name almost implies a contradiction ; 
we are a Conservative Opposition ; we adopt the principles which used to be said 
to prevail in an Administration: we not only adopt the principles of a Govern- 

ment, but we perform many of its functions [loud cheers]; and it must be borne 
ia mind that we cannot, in conformity with our principles, take that latitude of 


action which might befit an Opposition acting on precisely contrary principles. | 


An Opposition which professes to think the ancient institutions of this country a 
grievance, which considers English society a mass of abuse, has a double ground 
of opposition against a Government: it has, first, the ground of personal dissat- 
isfaction with the course taken by Government, censuring and disapproving of 
the acts of Government, together with no indisposition to inflame popular discon- 
tent against the institutions of the country. But we must bear in mind that our 
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duty, prescribed to us by our principles, is to maintain the ancient institutions of 
this country. We have no desire to exalt the authority of the House of Com- 
mons above the prerogative of the Crown; we have no desire to undermine the 
privileges of the House of Lords; on the contrary, it is our duty to defend them. 
The field of Opposition occupied by those who seek to reduce and cripple our 
establishments is denied to us, because we wish to see the naval and military 
establishments of the country maintained in proper vigour and efficiency. It is 
not for us to inflame popular discontent by the exaggeration of public abuses. 
Nor can we lend the Crown our arm to shake or curtail the liberties of the peo- 
ple. And therefore, in estimating the course we have adopted, those who feel 
some impatience with our apparent indifference and passiveuess, should always 
recollect that the principles maintained by an Opposition do impose some practi- 
cal restraint on the conduct they must pursue | said, and I said with perfect 
truth, that we maintain the principles and perform some of the functions of the 
Government. | will prove thie to be the case ; that the position of the Admi- 
nistration and Goversiment is inverted—that we hold the principles generally 
said to belong to Government, repudiating those which are powerful instruments 
when wielded by Opposition.” 

In the first example which Sir Robert Pee! gives of this proposition he happily 
exposes to indignant ridicule a shallow and short-sighted declaration of the present 
Home Secretary. 

‘* T heard it jaid down some few months since as the principle on which a Go- 
vernment must be conducted that there should be a constant concession to popular 
demands. That is anexcellent and most convenient doctrine for an Opposition, 
but a dangerous and hazardous one for a Government [cheers.] It was possible 
for Mr. Fox to hold in Opposition language of this kind. In 1797, speaking of 
Ireland, he said, ‘I would therefore concede, and if I found! had not conceded 
enough, I would concede more. I know no way in governing mankind but by 
conciliating them, and according to the forcible way which the Irish have of ex- 
pressing their meaning, I know uf no mode of governing the people but by letting 
them have their own way’ [a laugh.] The leader of the House of Commons, 
Lord J. Russell, being in office, said he adopted that principle of Mr. Fox as the 
best for conducting the Government of the country [cheers] ; and, of course, no- 
thing could equal the satisfaction created among the popular party, or the compli- 
ments which were paid to the wise and liberal Minister who avowed such acanon 
of Government. A few months elapsed, and the people of Lower Canada re- 
solved to put this favourite principle to test [cheers.] It was fairly put to the 
test, and ¢hen it was discovered that there must be other modes of governing the 
people than by letting them have their own way [cheers]; it was found that the 
principle, however convenient for an irresponsible Opposition, was a dangerous 
principle for a Minister to apply to the Government of a great empire, or a per- 
tion of it, that when he found he had not conceded enough, he should go on al- 
ways conceding more ; and it became absolutely necessary practically to convince 
the people of Lower Canada, that,*however enlightened and liberal the principle 
might be in theory, they must form the first exception to the rule [loud cheers.] 
So much for the principle of the Government.” 

He then adduces instances of the Conservative party having exercised the prac- 
tical functions of a Government, so far as the legislature is concerned, and con- 
cludes this portion of his observations in these words :— 

‘* My firm beliefis, that by steadily performing our legislative furctions, by attend- 
ing to our duty, by censuring Ministers, or attempting to censure them, when cen- 
sure may be required, on all occasions by enforcing our principles, by amending 
their measures when they require amendment, though at the same time we should 
rescue them from temporary erabarrassments, yet we shall! thereby be establishing 
new claims on the public approbation.” [Cheers. ] 

It is in this spirit, we doubt not, that the ultimate confidence of the vast ma- 
jority of the whole empire is to be successfully sought. 

Messrs. Pusey, Lemon, Slaney, and others will often, we presume, find im- 
provement and delight in the witty truths which areembodied in our next extract, 
and which we could have wished hed been confined in its application to the Humes 
| and Wakleys, whom it would have best suited. 
| “Ttis not our fault if our efforts have sometimes been unsuccessful. On se- 
veral occasions, when we might have relied on the assertion of principles main- 
tained when in Opposition by many now sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House, we found that as soon as the question threatened the existence of the 
Government, ancient principles were forgotten, and the only consideration was, 
how Ministers could be maintained [cheers.] It is not, to be sure, a very satis- 
factory mode of justification and escape to be told, as the Government constantly 
are by their friends, * You are decidedly in the wrong—you deserve censure ; but 
rather than inflict it on you, I will vote in your favour, in order that you may have 
space forrepentence’ [cheers.}] This reminds me of a proposition made upwards 
of a hundred years ago by Mr. Addison, who, lamenting the violence of party feel- 
ing, the heats and resentments which appeared to him to obstruct the execution 
of the public service, suggested that some bond of union, some form of associa- 
tion might be produced, which should combine neutral men in defence of their 
common rights. He thought it might be possible to frame some covenant which 
| all moderate men might subscribe, and co-operate only for the public good. But 
he found the greatest difficulty in drawing up the terms of this assoviation ; how- 
ever after much reflection, he thought he had hit on the form of covenant which 
all moderate men might subscribe. I will read to you the form of the association 
which Mr. Addison proposed ; certainly his expectations that men might be found 
to subscribe the covenant do not appear at first sight unreasonable ; but I want to 
know if even this moderate form of subscription would embrace all in these 
times. Mr. Addison, in 1711, proposed this as the form of an association— 
‘ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do solemnly declare, that we do 
in our conscience believe that two and two make four, and that we shall ad- 
judge any man to be ourenemy who endeavours to persuade us to the contrary. 
We are likewise ready to maintain, at the hazard of all that is near and dear to 
us, that six is less than seven in all times and places. We do also firmly de- 
clare, that it 1s our resolution as long as we live to call black black and white 
white; and we shall upon alloccasions oppose such persons as upon any day 
of the year shall vote black to be white, or white to be black, with the 
utmost peril of our lives and fortunes’ (cheers, and a laugh). Now, if Mr Addi- 
son were alive, we could prove to him that his formof association would not be 
applicable to the present times, but that he must so model it as that it should run 
thus—‘ That we will on all occasions, upon any day of the year, vote black to 
be white, or white to be black, whenever her Majesty’s Government may be in 
danger’ (loud cheers and laughter). That form of Government will insure more 
signatures than the test Mr. Addison proposed—namely, consenting that two and 
two make four, and that on every day inthe year black shall be cunsidered black 
and white white’’ (continued cheers and laughter). 

Sir Robert Peel, in drawing his speech to a conclusion, presents the following 
vivid, but surely not overcharged, picture of our national position. 

“We feel deeply and intimately, that in the union of the Conservative party 
of this country is one of the best guarantees for internal tranquility and the main- 
tenance of our ancient institutions. It is impossible, ! think, to look around upon 
the condition of affairs without some feelings of anxiety and apprehension; I 
wish not to exaggerate them in the slightest degree, but still it cannot be denied 
that there are causes for anxiety and distrust. If we look at the financial condition 
of the country, we find a defalcation of revenue, with a fair prospect of increased 
expenditure (hear, hear]; if we look to our colonial possessions, we find in the 
chief of them heart-burnings that followarecently-suppressed insurrection, and 
the dying embers cf revol! ready to be fanned into flame by an external spirit 
which appears to defy all control (cheers); if we lookto our foreign relations, 
we find civil discord still prevailing in the most important parts of the Peninsula 
—civil discord fomented, I must always think, by our presumptuous and unne- 
cessary interference [loud cheers]; if we louk to those countries of Europe 
which, from local situation, and the relations nature has establistied, have been 
considered the intimate and natural allies of England—if we look to Portugal 
and Holland, we shall find in the one a Government established at once the child 
and champion of anarchy, and in both the name of England and Englishmen 
contemplated with very different feelings trom those with which we were ac- 
customed to be regarded in days gone by. We are indeed in the enjoyment uf 
peace, but we have not that confidence—we do not see prevailing throughout 
Europe that confidence which ought to be its attendant. We do not find, in 
contemplating our foreign relations, that any one of the questions which most 
materially involve the maintenance and continuance of peave approaches nearer 
to a settlement than it did several years since. Whether we look at tle relations 
of Holland or Belgium, to the state of the controversy relative to the American 
boundary on the north-east of the United States, I think [ am warranted in saying 
that the great questions, by which peace may be Wisturbed, and without the solu- 
tion of which there can be little guarantee for its continuance, s/i// remain un- 
settled. These are reasons not for despondence nor unmanly fear, but For 
CONTINUED EXERTION AND UNION AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY. By that union we shall best be enabled to maintain THE MILD PREDOMINANCE 
OF THE PRorestANT FAITH IN EVERY PART OF THE Unirep Kincpom [cheers] ; 
by that anion, and by it alone, we shall be enabled to promote what we call Con- 
servative principles”’ [loud.cheers]}. 

These last words are the introduction to a glowing delineation of Conservative 
opinions, forming a fit peroration to this noble speech, of which itis difficult to 
| over-estimate either the wisdom, the eloquence, or the probable effect on the na- 
| tional mind. 

A “If asked, ‘ What do you mean by Conservative principles !’ as we are some- 
) times taunted with giving a vague and unsatisfactory descriptior. of them, I would, 
| in conclusion, briefly state the meaning I attach to them. By Conservative prin- 
ciples, then, I mean, and I believe you mean, the maintenance of the prerogative 
of the Monarch, the maintenance of the just powers and attributes of Queen, 
Lords, and Commons of the country, and ‘the determination to resist every en- 
croachment which can curtail the just rights and settled privileges of one or other 
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of those three branches of the constitution [cheers]. By Couservative princi- 
ples, we mean, that co-existent with the equality of civil rights and be a 
there shall be an ESTABLISHED RELIGION, pad and encouraged by the tate 
{cheers} ; and that this established religion shall maintain the doctrines of the 
ProresTaNT REFORMED FaiTu (loud cheers.) By Conservative principles we 
meat asteady resistance to every project for the alienation of Church property 
from strictly spiritual purposes (cheers.) We do not mean to raise an unnecessa- 
ry cry to serve a political end, that the Church is indanger ; but we do put it to 
every reasonable mari to say whether those proposals do not endanger the Church, 
which if carried into effect would, in Ireland, alienate from that Establishment a 
certain proportion of her property, in violation ef binding compacts and the most 
solemn assurances, and devote it to the purpose of education, expressly exclud- 
ing instruction in the main principles and precepts of the Protestant religion ; we 
do put it to every reasonable man to say whether, although their property be im- 
proved, if concurrently the Bishops of England should be made stipendiaries of 
the State, the Church could be free from danger, its own revenues being applied to 
relieve property fromaburden to which it has been immemorially subject—if 
those two measures, the unlimited alienation of Church property in Ireland to 
secular purposes, and the application of the ecclesiastical revenues in England 
to the relief of property from charges to which it has always been liable, there- 
by threatening the dissolution of that connexion between Church and State im- 
plied inthe contribution of property to the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church, and which Lord Althorp regarded as essential to the integrity of the 
Establishment—we do ask, if those two measures were passed, whether they would 
not greatly endanger the maintenance of the Establishment in both countries’ 
[cheers]. By conservative principles we mean the rescuing from threatened dan- 
ger our Protestant establishment {cheers}. Nay more, we mean the infliction, 
if we can, of ‘a heavy blow and a great discouragement’ upon those principles 
which are antagonists fo THE ESTABLISHMENT Of the Protestant faith in these 
realms (loud cheers). By Conservative principles we mean the maintenance of 
our settled institutions in Church and State, and we mean also the preservation 
and defence of that combination of law, of institutions, of usages, of habits, and 
manners, which have contributed to mould and form the character of Englishmen, 
and which have enabled this country, in the contentions and fearful rivalry of 
war, to extort the admiration of her enemies (cheers), and in the equally glorious 
career of peaceful industry, of commercial enterprise, of mechanical skill, of so- 
cial improvement, have endeared the name of England and of Englishmen in 
every country of the world, to those who seek for the establishment of liberty 
without license, and look to the maintenance of that pure form of religion which 
is at once the consolation of the virtuows man, and the best guarantee which hu- 
man institutions can afford, of civil and religious liberty.” The Right Honour- 
able Baronet sat down amidst loud and protracted cheering. 

We can now do little more than turn to the speech of Lord Stanley, which we 
shall insert at some length, from a wish to brighten our pages with so splendid 
a reflection of the powerful and generous mind of this distinguished man, whose 
alliance with the Conservative party is alike creditable to them and to himself.— 
The remarks which we might have been induced to make upon this address, 
have in the main been anticipated by what we have already said as to the forma- 
tion of that honourable, and, we doubt not, indissoluble union from which the 
country expects ere long to derive the long desired advantages of secure govern- 
ment and wise legislation :— 

Lord Stanley, on his health being drunk, rose to return thanks, but it was 
some time before the cheering subsided and permitted him to proceed. The 
noble Lord said, that to be received in such a manner by any body of his country- 
men must be a source of the deepest gratification to any man; afl they might 
more easily conceive than he (Lord Stanley) find words to express, the overpow- 
ering feelings under which he rose to acknowledge the reception which he had 
met with from a body of men such as that which he now addressed, and which, 
considering their numbers, their public importance, and their union of sentiment, 
constituted the most important public body that he had ever met on any great 
public oceasion He felt the reception which they had given him the more sensi- 
bly, because to many of those whom he now addressed—perhaps he might say. to 
the majority—he had been, by the conscientious discharge of his duty at a pre- 
vious period of his public life, compelled to stand in Opposition (hear hear). And 
why did he say that this circumstance gave him greater pleasure than if he were 
receiving the same mark of respect from those with whom he had always acted ' 
Because he felt, with honest pride felt, that they sunk the difference of opinion 
which had existed, in their conviction of the honesty of the principle which had 
brought about the change (loud cheers). It was because he knew that had he 
been so degraded or so base as to join their ranks from any unworthy personal! 
motive, from any consideration of private interest af the sacrifice or suppression 
of any public principle, he would not have been received as he had been that day 
(cheers). It was because he knew, that though as politicians they might have 
rejoiced in the accession of «@ recruit, yet, as gentlemen. they would have spurned 
an insincere al’y. Yes, gentlemen, his right honourable friend had truly said 
that their union was founded on higher and more enduring motives; it was 
founded on the strongest motives which could act on private feeling or influence 
public conduct (hear near). It was founded on the sense of commen danger 
(cheers)—on the conviction of a common interest; not that sordid, base, and 
personal interest which might gratify and profit them as individuals, but on their 
conviction, and on their united opinion as to the quarter from which danger was 
threatened to our institutions, and as to the means by which that danger was to be 
warded off, and our institutions preserved (loud cheers). So far, therefore, from 
it requiring any explanation or apology, it would, indeed, have been most extraor- 
dinary if, after a great change had been made in the three component portions 
which formed the balance of the empire, giving an additional, and as it might 
appear to some an alarming power to the democratical branch of the Constitu- 
tion—it would, he said, have been most strange if there had not been many men 
who, previous!y apprehending danger from the too great influence of the monar- 
chical or aristocratical branches, should not, when a great change was made, dimin- 
ishing the power of those two branches, have had the honesty to throw their 
weight, however small, into that balance which seemed the lightest (cheers). This, 
was then, without disguise or concealment, the offspring of no intrigue, negotta- 
tion, or compromise—this was, he would not say the secret, /ut the reason, the 
ground and foundation, the solid and enduring foundation of their wnion (loud 
cheers). 


He then proceeds to express how high a gratification he felt at having, in such 
society, been selected as the organ to bring before their notice that which was 
in truth the keystone and bond of their union, that which was the mainspring of 
all their strength, that which they were prepared to uphold, strengthen, and con- 
firm, that which was the very essence of all their Conservative feelings, ‘he 
British Constitution in Church.and State [rapturous cheering]. It had been 
truly observed by one who well knew what he spoke of, that there was a vast 
difference between the Whigs of 1835 and the Whigs of 1832 [hear, hear] ; but 
if gentlemen would refer to history, he thought they would find, when they com- 
pared the Whigs of 1838 with the Whigs of 1688 [cheers,] that there was in- 
deed a wide aifference between the political principles which actuated the great 








|} men of the former period, and the principles which were professed by those who 


called themselves the Whigs of the present day [cheers.] If he read history 
right, he found that the great men of the former period considered as indispensa- 
bly connected and interwoven with cur mixed constitution, and as giving strength 
and stability to all its parts, and forming the strongest bulwark of our civil 
liberty—the maintenance of a nationaland Protestant Establishment. It was 
true, indeed, that those who called themselves the Whigs of the present day 
also appeared to regard these great elements as combined ; but in their mind they 
seemed combined on/y for the purpose of being made one and cach the object of 
uniform and constant aggression [cheers]. The Radical party, wise in its ge- 
neration, knew, and knowing, steadily and perseveringly acted on the knowledge, 
that no one of those great elements could feel a blow, without the blow being 
felt by ali the rest (hear, hear]. They looked out for the feeble place whereon 
to make the first assault, and when they could not succeed by violence, they 
sought to undermine by fraud [hear, hear]. To meet their endeavours required 
not only much coolness, but as much perseverance and industry, in a better 
cause, as were displayed by their opponents [cheers]. Not many years since the 
favourite object of attack was the independent exercise of the powers of the 
House of Lords; and the exercise of those powers was not opposed alone by the 
low and insignificant, but by some among the learned of the land and occupying 
high places [hear, hear]. It was true that the chorus raised against that body 
had sunk into a snarling whimper; but the party only waited for another ocea- 
sion to renew its attacks. How had those attacks been met? By concession’ 
by yielding to any of the demands made by those who attacked the Peerage ' 
No. They had been met by a forbearing, but unflinching exercise, on the part 
of the House of Lords, of thewr constitutional powers ; they had been met by 
an appeal to the good sense, prudence, and judgment of the British people 
[cheers]. What was now the favourite object of attack? Scareely any one o! 
the institutions of the country conld be pointed to with respect to which a desire 
was not manifested to depreciate and injurethem. He saw a systematic desire 
to degrade the magistracy [cheers]—to weaken the bonds which bound, in legit:- 
mate union, the gentlemen of the country with the population of their neigh- 
bourhoods, and to draw seldom on them for the discharge of those duties whic! 
they conscientiously and unpaid performed [cheers]. He saw a systematic de- 
sire to overthrow every thing whieh appeared not to forward the democratic will 
but above all, a determination, supported by all the malignity of bitter hostility, 
and favoured by indifference and lukewarmness on the part of those who ought 
to oppose it—a determination, he said, to destroy, to weaken, and undermine the 


foundations of our Established Church floud cheers}. They were somewhat 


taunted with raising, without cause, the ery of ‘The Church in danger;” but 
when he saw how many gentlemen were then present, who would go forth 
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country, among their neighbours, dependents, and connexions, the principle of 
attachment tothe sister Churches of England and hen he knew 
how strong a hold those Churches had on the affections of the people—how 
the attacks made on them had called forth increased energy in their defence 
and maintenance, he began to hope that the ‘‘ Church was not in danger ” 
[{cheers. ] 

Having then in a voice of warning and counsel exhorted them not for one mo- 
ment to relax in their exertions from a too confident or overweening estimation of 
their own strength, he thus continues :—** He was told that no less than 313 
members of Parliament had joined in the present magnificent public tribute of 
respect, regard, and affection to his Right Hon. Friend. How many of these men 
would flinch from the expression of the same devoted attachment within the 
next forty-eight hours! (a burst of cheers, which lasted for several moments). 
If the energy and zeal which were manifested that night was not a mere hasty 
and evanescent feeling which might evaporate in a short time, but if, ou the con- 
trary, it had its origin in the strong and mature conviction of this mighty party, 
then the Church and the institutions of this country were indeed safe [cheers]. 
Let them remember it was not zeal alone, it was not the hasty expression of ex- 
cited feeling which might win the battle, it was patient struggling against toil and 
fatigue, against manceuvres, against, perhaps, defeat—it was untiring industry, it 
was unrelaxed energy, it was indomitable confidence in their leader [loud ap- 
plause}. It was that confidence which sustained the British soldier in apparent 
apathy behind the lines of Torres Vedras ; it was the same confidence with which 
the troops of Waterloo lay couched in inaction until the time when their great 
chieftain gave the word to charge [cheers]. It was the determination to 
hazard the great cause by no trifling proceeding, the offspring of personal caprice ; 
it was the determination not to flinch from the great cause from too nice an es- 
timation of some expression which might chance to be used; i¢ was the deter- 
mination never to affirm a prenciple which they did not believe in, and never, un- 
der any circumstances, to shrink from the affirmation of the principle which they 
did believe in [loud applause}. If in this laborious and wearisome course they 
should at any time feel inclined to falter in their endeavours and relax from the 
struggle, let them reflect what it was they were about to sacrifice, and then he 
was sure that no personal interests, no light or trifling consideration, would deter 
them from the course they had adopted, and their conduct would, under the bless- 
ing of Providence, be the means of maintaining and preserving that which was 
the object of their respect and love, that which he now gave them as a toast, 
‘ Our constitution in Church and State.’”’ 

We shall now conclude our extracts with a pointed observation made by Lord 
Francis Egerton, in proposing the health of the noble Chairman, to whom the 
origin of the meeting was principally to be ascribed, ‘that though it might 
please her Majesty’s Government to cast ridicule on it, certain it was that they 
could not collect around them without contrivance, negotiation, and previous con- 
suliation, 300 members of the House of Commons [cheers]. There was not any 
topic connected with the policy of the country that had not been touched upon ; 
and supposing a meeting of the adherents of the Ministers to take place, would it 
not be necessary to settle beforehand what subjects should be spoken of, and what 
left alone?” i 

If there are any simple or prejudiced persons who have hitherto been deluded 
into an idea that the Conservative party are held together by no bonds but those 
of corruption, selfishness, and illiberality, let them study the records of this ce- 
lebration and renounce their errors. If there are any opponents of that cause 
who have counted fer a continuance of Whig ascendency on the rumoured pre- 
valence of vacillation, disunion, and mutval distrust in the Conservative ranks, 
let them read these speeches, and tremble to see the truth. Let the friends of 
the Constitution derive from this source additional confidence and conviction, 
that while ther principles have even now attained such an influence as to protect 
our institutions from injury, they have not yet reached their destined elevation, 
but are daily rising to a more powerful ascendency over the public mind. It can- 
not be that the unequalled union of talent, wisdom, experience, and principle, of 
which we can boast, is enlisted on the side of error, or doomed to be exerted 
without success. It cannot be that the combination of imbecility, folly, blun- 
dering, and debasement which is opposed to us is associated in the cause of truth, 
or will enjoy more than a short-lived triumph. 





NIGHTS AT SEA. 
Or, Sxetcnes or Navat Lire purine THE War. 
[ Continued from the last Albion. ] 
THE BATTLE OF THE NILE.—THE DYING PRISONER. 

If Lord Eustace had felt gratified at having captured one frigate, how much 
greater were the pleasure and pride of his heart when he beheld two fine frigates and 
an armed transport gracing his triumph! Yet, the greatest cause of satisfaction 
to his noble mind arose from a conviction that two of his lieutenants would be 
made commanders, and the same number of passed midshipmen would ship the 
white lapelles, whilst his brave fellows would receive a very handsome sum as 
head and prize-money. 

It was a fine, clear night, with warm weather, and smooth water, and the 
vessels moved but slowly through it. Lord Eustace was too anxious for the se- 
curity of his ship to turn in, so he wrapped himself in his boat-cloak, and took an 
occasional short snooze upon the sefa, visiting the deck at every interval, to make 
sure that a strict look-out was kept upon the prisoners. Nugent was equally on 





“I say, Bob!” exclaimed Joe Nighthead, “then I’m blessed if we shan’t 
cut the shine out o’ all the saacy frigates on the station; and they may get up 
a gingerbread battle at the theatre, with the thrash-’em-all Spankaway and her 

nzes !” 

. “T hope it ull be a better consarn than I once fell foul on in a place they cal- 
led ‘ Bart’lemy Fair,’ ” said the captain of the forecastle. ‘ Well, I’m blow’d if 
it warn’t out-and-out gammon! D’ye mind, I was in the owld Goliah seventy- 
four, in Ninety-eight, at the Nile; and led into the action, although Hood in 
the Zealous tried d—hard for it; but our skipper, Captain Foley, warn’t the boy 
to let him do the trick, for the Goliah had the heels of the Zealous, and we pas- 
sed a-head of her, inside the enemy's line, every gun double-shotted : ‘ Because,’ 
says our skipper, says he, ‘ we'll take’em on the in-shore side, as the chance is 
they’ll not expect us there, and that broadside won’t be manned;’ which in 
course was all right enough, and justas we foundit. Well then, I'm blessed 
if it did’nt look funny to run so close to ’em that you might have seen a mos- 
kito wink his eye. We tried first for the French Gorear, but slipped past him to 
the Conkerant, ’cause the best bower hung in the stopper arter they'd got the 
cable out abaft. Howsomever, I arn’t going to fight the battle over again ; 
ownly at the peace we got long leave, and, having lots of prize-money, I thought 
I'd go up to Lunnun, just to see what sort of a place it was, as I’d heard my 
shipmates in their watch overhaul a good deal about it. Well, my boys, I just 
takes a berth pon deck in one o’ your fly-by-night wehicles from Portsmouth ; 
but, as to what sort of a passage we had, | don’t much disremember about it, see- 
ing as I’d had more plush that day than any cook o’ the mess in the sarvice. 
Howsomever, next morning, I finds myself all snug, riding it out in a four-masted 
thing-’em-he, as they calls a post bed along shore, and the canvass was hanging in 
the brails; and there was chairs, and a table, and a looking-glass, and t’other 
thing, all ship-shape ; and I’m blow’d if there warn’t a beauty alongside o’ me: 
Yo-hoy !’ says i, ‘ what ship, my darling ’—‘The Goliah, to be sure,’ says she ; 
don’t you know that!’ —‘ I’m blow’d,’ says I, ‘if you arn’t more like a cousin 
than an acquaintance. How came you in my hammock?’ says I,—‘ You was 
groggy last night,’ says she, laughing like a tickled Wenus, ‘ and so! was afeard 
you'd rowlout.’—‘ All right, my precious!’ says I; ‘but, where's the shot, my 
darling !’—‘ All safe in the locker,’ says she ; and so it was, shipmates, every bit 
of it, nota stiver missing. ‘ That’smy tight ’un!’ says I; and, in course, Bob, 
we consorts together, and that arternoon we hauled our wind for what she called, 
‘showing me the city ;’ but I’m bless’d, shipmates, if I couldsee anything for 
the houses till we got to a place as | said afore was named ‘ Bart’lemy Fair.’ 
Now in regard o’ Sal’s kindness, d’ye mind, I'd rigged her out fore-and-aft, from 
the keel to the truck, with a spick-and-span new suit o’ sails ; and, as for colours, 
then I’m ifshe hadn't an ensign and pennant as long as that ’ere craft as 
swept all the sheep off the Is!e of Wight going down Channel. Her gownd 
was covered with flowers, every one on ‘em as big asa cabbage ; and her bonnet 
would have sheltered the frigate’s marines in a snow-storm. Then she’d pink 
silk stockings upon her legs, as warn’tlike yer kickshaw-spindle-shank sliding- 
gunter ladies’, but areg’lar pair of good, stout lower-deck stancheons, as ’ud 
howld up stiff in a squall. She wanted boots; but I thought it’ud be asin and 
a shame to hide such handsome and proper consarns in leather-casings, so I step- 
ped her heels into pink long-quartered pumps with blue sandals, in regard o’ the 
colour o’ the jacket. Then she'd abroad red band round her waist, with a 
fathom anda half of the same towing over her starn, and when the wind caught 
it, why it blow’d out likea pennant from the peak as a signal for going to church. 
She'd blue at the main, and a banging gold watch hanging a cockbill under one of 
her cat-heads; anda smarter-looking frigate—ownly she was pimpled a little 
about the nose with grog blossoms—I never set eyes on. 

‘‘ Well, shipmates, so she said she'd show me Lunnun; but, Lord love yer 
hearts! I couldn't never make out nothing but a big church as they called Sam 
Paul's, booming up in the air so, as you couldn’t see anybody in the tops. At 
last we got to Bart’lemy fair, and then there was som/’ut to look at, for I’m blow’d 
if they hadn’t turn’d the hands up to skylark, orrather to mischief! There was 
such a halloo-bulloo, and some of the lubbers began to overhaul their jawing gear 
so as to pay out the slack of their gammon, that | should have been dead flabber- 
gasted if it hadn't been for Sal, who pitched it at ‘em again, sometimes sending a 
long shot a-head, and then giving ’em round and grape from her starn-chasers. 
As for the shows! well then, l’m bless’d if there warn’t a little som’ut of every 
thing! At last I spies outside one of the booths ‘The Battle of the Nile to be 
seen here!’ with some more lingo about mechanical figures and tommytons; but, 
‘Blow me tight, Sal!’ says I, ‘that ’ere’s just what { must see, in regard 0’ the 
owld Goliah and Lord Nelson.’ So I tips the blunt to a fellow ina box and walks 
in, with Sal alongside of me, and a woman comes round with a basket of oran- 
ges, and axes me to buy. Well, shipmates, seeing as I'd plenty o’ dumps, I buys 
the whole cargo, and sarves ’em out to all hands, young and old, whilst the fiddles 
struck up ‘Jack’s alive!’ and presently they mans the fore-clew garnets, bunt- 
lings, and leechlins, and up went the foresel in a crack, and the music changed to 
‘Come cheer up, my lads!’ and says I to Sal, ‘Then I’m if I don’t owld 
gal, and so here goes !’ and I tuok a precious nip from a bottle o’ rum she’d stowed 
away in her ridicule. And there was the sea all pretty and picter-like, and the 
shore beyond ; but the devil a bit could I see of the French fleet at anchor, ora 
craft of any build or rig, til! there was a flash 0’ priming, and then in sails a ship 
under British colours, and fires a gun; and then, in comes another, and another, 
till there wur the whole of Nelson’s squadron, though they were no more like 
line 0’ battlers than Mungo Pearl is like the Archbishop of Canterbury. Still, 











the alert ; for though he could not expect present promotion, yet the captures they 
had made would, he was well aware, tell handsomely in his favour on some future 
occasion ; besides, notwithstanding his boasted appliances to book-making, and 
having what Spurzheim would have called “da bomp of chonsheit vera large,” he | 
was a good officer, attentive to his duty, and obedient to the routine of service. | 
The purser, and the doctor, though only civilians, found plenty to do; the former 
in attending tothe French officers, the latter in lovking after the wounded. 
Meanwhile Plumstone and Peabody, the marines, kept watch, visiting the prison- 
ers, and manifesting to them that all attempts at rising would be met with condign 
punishment. Nor were those nosegays* of the navy—the warrant officers—less 
diligent in their stations. The gunner, with his assistants, was down in the 
magazine filling cartridges. The carpenter and his crew actively employed them- 
selves in debating upon the best mode of plugging ashot-hole; whilst old Sa- 
vage leaned over his picture gallery, looking into the blue depths of ihe ocean, 
and praying for the gift of Glendower to “ call spirets from the vasty deep,”— 
for the boatswain’s bottle was empty, and he longed for a “flash of lightning” 
to titillate his throat. By his side stood Jack Sheavehole, wondering what his 
superior could be thinking on, although giving a shrewd guess at the cause 
which induced him to ruminate se ardently. 

It was near four bells in the middle watch (two o’clock in the morning,) when 
old Savage turned round to his subordinate, and exclaimed, “Then I'll tell you 
what it is, Jack; when a fellow’s hard up it’s d—d onlucky, and that’sall about 
it. 

_The axiom just suited honest Jack's ideas, and the mathematical precision 
with which it was uttered,—a precision enforced with all the stamina of a first- 
rate learned professor in the science, exactly tallied with old Sheavehole’s notions | 
of things in general, and he had only toclench it with his Q. E. D. (more proper- 
ly Q. 1. D.». “ And, ’cause why, your honour,” said he, whilst the boatswain’s 
ears tingled at “ your honour,”—* it a poor devil arn’t got no "bacca, he can’t 
have no chaw !” 

* And if his bottle’s empty,’’ resumed the boatswain, in accents half indignant 
half sorrowful— 

“Tt stands in good reason that he arn’t never got a toothful of stuff to bless 
hisself with,” said his mate, finishing the sentence his superior had com- 
menced. 

** Well then, Jack,” returned the boatswain with energy, “that’s just my 
predicklement, and I’m if my inside isn’t going round and round, like a 
spun-yarn winch, and twisting my integrals into foxes !”’ 

“ That’s almost as bad as a stark calm in the wind-pipe,” said Jack, com- 
miserating the situation of his officer ; “ but I’m thinking, Muster Savage, there's 
seme good stuff in the prizes !”’ 

** No doubt on it, Jack ; no doubt on it,”” responded the boatswain; “and I 
wish I had a gallon or two here; you should have a stiff ’un to cheer the cockles 
of your heart, Jack ; for arter all, I feels more for others than I does for myself. 
My bowels of compassion yarns for—” 

‘*A glass of grog, and some biscuits and cheese, onthe capstanhead, Mr. 
Savage, with the captain’s compliments,” said his lordship’s servant, addressing 
theold man. “It is brought up forall the officers; are there any more on the 
forecastle!” 

“Can't say,” returned old Savage; ‘it’s quite enough to look out for number 
one, eh, Jack !” and the veteran walked aft. 

“Ah there he goes, with his bowels of compassion, which I takes to be all 
fiddle-strings !”’ uttered Sheavehole in an under-tone to Bub Martingal. ‘* Well, 
I won't be envious, though I should like to—” 

“Splice the main-brace, boatswain’s mate!” shouted Mr. Nugent from the 
quarter deck. 

“Ay, ay, sir!’ responded Jack, shaking the dust out of his call. 
just hit it, Bob. Twhit! twhit! Splice main-brace, a hoy!” 

: Never was summons more cheerfully obeyed. An allowance of stuff was 
served out toall hands, “that,” as Lord Eustace said, ‘every soul fore and aft 
might be tarred with the same brush.” 

Again the yarn-spinners assembled on the old spot before the foremast, and 
once more they commenced their tough ‘uns: their tongues being oiled with the 
lubricating liquor. 








* He's 





* Called “ Nosegays” from Lord Melville having pronounced them the very flower of the 
service 





shipmates, I says nothing; for ‘Mayhap,’ thinks I to myself, ‘it may do all very 
well for them know-nothings as never seed a seventy-four in their lives.’ But, 
presently, when they'd all hove in sight, in comes the French fleet arter them, 
just as if for all the world Nelson had run away, and owld Brewy was in chase 
‘D— my precious limbs!’ says I to myself, ‘ but that’s coming it pretty strong !’ 
and I shies a orange at the French admiral and capsizes him, so that he went 
down directly. * Who threw that ’ere’?’ shouts a man, poking his head up right 
in the middle of the sea, like a grampus coming up to blow. ‘It was I, and be 
d—d to you!’ says I, shieing another at him, that took him right in his bridle 
port. ‘ You lubberly son of a sea-coote !’ says I, ‘when did Nelson ever run 
from the enemy, you wagabone! And here goes again !’ saysI; for, shipmates, 
my blocd was up, and I slaps another shot at a Frenchman, and sunk him in an 
instant. Sal hailed me to sit still,and everybody shouted, and the fellow bobs 
his head down under the sea again; ‘Battle of the Nile!’ says I, ‘and me one 
of the owld Goliahs, as had young Muster Davies killed alongside 0’ me! Make 
the French run, and be d—d to you!’ says]; ‘heave about, and strike your 
colours! That arn't the battle of the Nile, yer tinkering tailors!’ But, finding 
that they were slack in stays, and that the French fleet were pursuing the Eng- 
lish, I couldn’t bear it any longer, shipmates; so up I jumps, and boards the stage, 
and puts two or three of the French liners into my pocket, when the same fellow 
rouses out again right through the water, and pitches into me right and left; and 
I lets fly at him again, till a parcel of pollis-officers came in, and there I was 
grabbed, and brought up all standing. Howsomever, as they axed me very pur- 
litely to go with ’m, why in course I did, carrying my prizes and Sal along with 
me, afore some of the big-wigs, and ‘ Yo-hoy, yer honours!’ says I, making my 


| salaams in all due civility, ‘I’m come to have justice done me on that ‘ere gander- 


faced chap as pretends to fight the battle o’the Nile, and me one of the owld 
Goliahs !'—‘ Your worships,’ says the man, he ‘ ‘salted myships.’—‘ And pretty 
pickle you’ve made of it, you lubber!’ saysI. And then the big-wigs axed what 
it was all about, and the man ups and tells ’em about the fleets, and my shieing 
the oranges, and hitting him in the eye, and the whole consarn, even to my having 
the Frenchmen stowed away in my lockers. And the big-wigs laughed ; and 
one on ’em says to me, says, ‘ Now, sailor, let us hear what you ’ve got to say for 
the defence.’—‘ The Defence, yer honours!’ says I, glad to find they know'd 
som’ut about the squadron; ‘the Defence,’ says I; ‘why, yer honours, she 
came up a-starn 0’ the Minnytaw, though she arterwards took her station a-head of 
her, and engaged the Franklin French eighty—’— ‘ All very good,’ says the 
genelman ; ‘ but we want to know what you ‘ve got to say for yourself !’—* Well, 
yer honour,’ says I, ‘it arn’t altogether ship-shape for a fellow to blow his own 
trumpet, but I was stationed the fifth gun from chock aft on the lower-deck, and 
I hopes I did my duty.’—*‘ We ‘ve no doubt on it, my man,’ says another of ’em ; 
‘but how come you to attack this man’s expedition ?’—* Oh, yer honours, if it’s 
ownly an expedition,’ says I, ‘then I got nothing to say again it, ownly he’d 
chalked up that it was the battle o’ the Nile, and there warn’t one of the French 
fleet at anchor, but all under way, and giving chase to the English.’-—‘ He mistakes, 
yer worship,’ says the man; ‘I brought the English fleet on first, out of compli- 
ment to ’em.’—* And a pretty compliment, too, ye lubber, to make ’em be running 
away !" says I.—*‘ But, you have done wrong, sailor, in mislesting him,’ says one 
of the big-wigs. ‘Let us see the vessels you have taken.’ So, shipmates, | 
hauls ‘em out of my pocket; and I’m blessed if they wur anything more nor 
painted pasteboard as went epon wheels, and ‘ Here’s the prizes, yer honours!’ 
says I, handing ‘em over; ‘it’s easy enough to see the wagabone’s a cheat.’— 
‘ Still he’s entitled to his expedition,’ says the mag’strate ; ‘and I’m sure one of 
Nelson’s tars wouldn’t wish to injure a fellow-countryman !'—‘ Lord love yer 
honour’s heart! no, to be sure I wouldn't,’ says I, ‘and so he may have the pri- 
zes back again.’—‘ But you have done him some damage, my man; and you're 
toe honest not to pay for it,’ says he.—*‘ All right, yer honour !’ says J, ‘ in course 
I'll pay. What’s the damages, owld chap?’ So the fellow pulled a long face ; 
and at last the big-wigs axed him whether ten shillings would satisfy him? and 
he makes a low bow, as much as to say ‘ Yes.’-—‘ All square,’ says I, and I pit- 
ches a guinea on the table. ‘Take it out o’ that!’ says 1; ‘and, yer honours, 
he may keep the whole on it if he'll let me go and have another shy at the 
Freach.’ But the genelmen laughed me out of it, and the lubber had his ten 
shillings ; and Sal and I made sail for a tavern, where we got all happy, and then 
bowled home in the cabin of a coach, singing ‘ Rule Britannia.’ ” 

** Ah, you man-handled ‘em like a Briton !” said old Jack Sheavehole. ‘ There’s 
nothing like a shot or two to bring the lubbers to reason.” 
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‘“‘ Trim sails a-hoy !’’ went the pipe of the second boatswain’s mate from abaft 
and every soul was instantly on the alert. ‘The breeze freshened from the north. 
ward ; canvass was packed upon the frigate and her prizes, and away they danced 
cheerily over the waters, making a goodly show. 
« Everything favours us, Nugent,” said his lordship. ‘I should like to fal] 
in with the admiral, as I make no doubt he would be for keeping the two frigates 
upthe Straits if there was any possibility of getting them manned, and I am 
certain his best efforts would not be wanting to get Mr. Seymour appointed to 
one of them. We must look out for another chance for you, Nugent.” 
** Your lordship is very considerate,” returned the lieutenant ; ‘‘ and I hope [ 
shall not be found unworthy of your kindness.” 
** Well, doctor, and how d’ye find the master?” inquired Lord Eustace, as the 
surgeon made his appearance on the quarter-deck. 
‘Much better than I could have expected, my lord,” returned the physical 
functionary. ‘I hope to set him on his legs again in a week ortwo. But, my 
lord, I am here as an ambassador from one of the prisoners who is wounded— 
mortally wounded, and he earnestly entreats permission to speak to your lordship 
before he dies.” 
‘* Certainly—certainly,” said Lord Eustace. ‘ Poor fellow! perhaps some 
request tomake. Where ishe, doctor! The colours should make no distinc- 
tion after an ene’ay has struck. Pray where is he?” 
‘* He is in the fore-cockpit, my lord,” returned the surgeon. 
the young gentlemen get a lantern !” 
““No—no,” said his lordship. ‘I can find my way well enough. 
has a light, I suppose?” 
‘There are plenty of lights, my lord,” responded the surgeon; and his lord- 
ship having left strict orders for a good look-out to be kept on deck, descended 
on his errand of mercy. 
The number of wounded, and the crowded state of the frigate, rendered it 
necessary that some place should be entirely appropriated to the former, and here 
they laid, extended upon hammocks, spread carefully for the purpose, and blocked 
up in such a manner as to prevent their fetching way, should the ship have any 
considerable motion. Some of the poor fellows were writhing and groaning 
with pains ; others were venting imprecations in impotent wrath at being maim- 
ed; and a few were uttering prayers, asthe certainty of death brought with it a 
stronger conviction of the necessity of imploring pardon for past offences. 
Every now and then a shout arose of “ Vive la Nation!” “ Vive la Republique 
Francais !”’ which was responded to, by some British tars with ‘ Howld still, ye 
lubber, do! and don’t distarb them as wants to be quiet!” Whilst one more 
excited exclaimed, ‘*D— your weovly nashong! Ould England, and ould 
George for ever!” 
It was a mournful spectacle to see so many brave fellows 

‘*‘ Breathing the small remains of life away.” 
And as the rays from the lanterns feil upon many a ghastly countenance, where 
the sunken eyes were fast setting in darkness, the heart of humanity could not 
avoid deep feelings of commiseration and regret. 

Oh, what a horrible thing is war! an insatiate monster, ever demanding hu- 
man sacrifice! a moloch, at whose shrine the only offering is blood—blood— 
blood! By what a slight tenure do the seaman and the soldier hold existence ! 
though the former’s is the most precarious, having many enemies to contend 
against, whilst the latter has only one! What a theme for moralizing does the 
deck of battle, or the field of carnage, afford! Who has ever looked upon the 
hundreds of slain, as they lay in the attitude of quiet repose, or were doubled up 
in all the hideous contortion of a convulsive dissolution, but has shuddered at the 
strange mystery which separates the still living spirit from the dead corporeal 
frame! One hour strong, active, full of energy, and high chivalric honour; the 
next a mangled, deserted corpse, from which we turn away with loathing and dis- 
gust ! 

Lord Eustace looked round upon the wounded and dying, and his manly breast 
experienced all those sensations of sympathy which are ever the companions of 
true courage. Several of his own gallant fellows recognised and endeavoured 
to greet their truly noble commander with a cheer, and the latest, last lingering 
breath of one escaped his lips for ever, bearing an honest but faint greeting 
to the ears of the captain, as following the surgeon, he sought the bed of 
the expiring seaman who had so earnestly requested an interview with his lord- 
ship. 

He *..8 apparently a young man of some five-and-twenty years of age ; the 
upper part of his person was naked, and his gigantic arms and broad chest evin- 
ced that he had possessed herculean powers; yet, there he lay, helpless as in- 
fancy, his physical strength wasted by the loss of the vital current that supplies 
the fountain of life. The lineaments of bis face marked him as one of ardent 
passions, whether for good or evil, though, by the shade of deep remorse that 
clouded his brow, an inference might be drawn that the latter had predominated. 
Still there were the remains of great masculine beauty, and every feature bore 
ample witness that, though weak in body, and, perhaps, feeling but little pain, 
his mind remained still strong to suffer, still mighty toendure. A faint smile, 
like a gleam of sunshine bursting through the dense cloud of a stormy sky, 
lightened up his features for an instant as he beheld the captain approach him ; 
but the opening from his heart through which that ray of seeming pleasure 
had emanated was soon closed again, and all was as stern and as gloomy as be- 
fore. 

** Voici, monsieur le capitaine,’ 
muster. ‘ Ditesdonc, mon ami.” 

** Qui que vous soyez, je ferai tout pour vous obliger,’’ uttered Lord Eustace, 
bending down over the dying man. 

‘ Laissez, laissez,”’ exclaimed the prisoner, waving his hand for the attendants 
to stand back, which at his lordship’s suggestion, they immediately obeyed, and 
the two were left nearly alone. The prisoner remained without uttering a word 
for a minute or two, whilst heavy groans and ill-repressed sobs shook every limb 
of his enfeebled body. At length he grew somewhat more composed, and by a 
desperate effort raised himself so that the light might fall strongly upon his pale 
haggard face. 

** Do you not know me, Eustace ?” said he in perfect English, and in a manuer 
that made his lordship, though not given to nervousness, suddenly star!. ‘Am 
I so altered!” continued the prisoner deprecatingly, and then added, ‘I have not 
seen my face for many months, and perhaps it may be so, for such was the brand 
of remorse on the first murderer, and perhaps the approachof death—”’ he paus- 
ed and shuddered. 

‘You are English then, or, I would hope, American?” said his lordship, eye- 
ing the individual with sensations in which indignation and disgust struggled 
against pity. ‘*AmI speaking toa traitor!” 

‘And amurderer! both—both, my lord!” returned the prisoner falling back. 
‘Yes, a traitor and a murderer! I stained my hands with human gore! the 
blood of one who fondly, fervently loved me. I fled my country—became a 
wanderer, an outcast, seeking for death, which constantly avoided me till the 
present moment: but oh! I little expected, Eustace, that you would be the 
avenger!” 

The noble commander of the frigate gated with intense eagerness upon the 
prostrate man, whose face was again thrown into shade, and it was evident, by 
the working of every feature, that the brave Englishman was greatly agitated. 
** Can it be possible?’ he murmured with a hissing sound between hie compressed 
teeth; “is it ! [hardly dare even think of the name, associated as it 1s 
with every bitter curse my heart has ever vented. Yes; I now see—I now feel 
you are——”’ 

‘Maurice Delaney,” groaned the man; ‘‘ your playmate inchildhood, your 
relative, my lord; think of that, and spare the blood of kindred! Yes, 
Eustace, for I will still call you so, though you may spurn me forit: our early 
days were passed in infantile endearment ; nursed in the lap of luxury together, 
we grew up as boys who had but one heart and 

“Villain! detestable villain!” exclaimed Lord Eustace, whose mind was ap- 
parently occupied by one single thought which stung him to the quick, and pol- 
soned all the better feelings of his nature, for it prompted him to deadly revenge 
upon a fallen and a dying enemy. 

“Oh God!” ejaculated the prisoner with anguish, as he clutched his fingers 
together and convulsively wrung his hands, ‘I have denied thy being ; but no 
power but that which is Almighty could inflict the pangs I suffer in this hour of 
retribution. I have scoffed at the mediation of Him who died for man’s trans- 
gressions, and now—oh! no, no! the unrepented murderer can find no redemp- 
tion here, no prospect of salvation hereafter. I have laughed at the idea of future 
rewards and punishments, butoh! [ feel that hell has already begun to seize 
upon my never-dying soul!” He stopped, overpowered by agony of spirit, but 
in afew seconds proceeded. ‘Eustace! my lord! say that you forgive me ; 
oh! let me bear the pardon of one fellow-creature that I have deadly injured 
into the presence of my Maker; it may plead forme at the bar of Eternal 
Justice—Eternal Justice !—ay! that is it, and there is no mockery in the 
words. It is Eternal Justice, and there is—therecan be no hope of mercy tor 
me!” 

So horrible, so excruciating appeared the mental sufferings of the unhappy man 
that Lord Eustace felt his indignation relax, and fervently offering a humble peti- 
tion for the gift of forbearance, his mind gradually softened down to the chas- 
tened tone of Christian charity and benevolence. ‘ Maurice,”’ said he, and his 
voice became tremulous with emotion ; “ cruelly as you have injured me, yet In 
this hour of dissolution it is no time to cherish malice or revenge. Maurice, may 
the God of Heaven forgive you, as freely as I forgive you !” 

‘* Your hand, Eustace, my lord, your hand!” uttered the dying man; but his 
lordship could not avoid a shuddering repugnance that deterred him from com- 
pliance. The prisoner was instantly aware of it. ‘* You will not forgive 
me, then? the words are from your lips, and not the honesteffusion of your 
heart :” he folded his arms across his breast. ‘ Well, I merit it; farewell, 
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Eustace! I wished to have spoken to you of my parents—of her mother, 
bat——” ; 

The young nobleman extended his hand and grasped that of his traitor cap- 
tive; the touch seemed electric. Lord Eustace sprang from his kneeling 
position; he looked around and became aware that he was the observed of 
many eyes, and motioning to the surgeon, he hastily ascended to the deck, 
whilst the prisoner in accents of wild supplication, implored him to return. 

“ Doctor,” said the captain, when they jad reached the main deck; “ you 
have been witness toa melancholy scene. I loved him once as a brother loves a 
brother, but the viper nestled in my affections but to sting me!” he ceased 
for a minute asa silent prayer was breathed for strength to stay the vindictive 
risings of impetuous passion. ‘ Doctor,” he continued, “ will you kindly 
oblige me by having him removed to my cabin. Is he able to bear it? can it be 
acco.nplished ?” 

‘His end is not far distant my lord,” returned the surgeon, much affected 
with his commander's earnestness, after the spectacle he had witnessed ; “ but I 
do not think it will be hastened by removal; on the contrary, it is more likely to 
ve rapid by remaining as he is; for hark! my lord,”—the sound of the unbappy 
prisuner’s voice was distinctly heard up the hatchway as he raved for pardon,— 
* his cries will soon destroy him.” 

“ Be quick, then, my worthy friend,” said his lordship ; ‘‘ beara hand and have 
him conveyed aftinacot. I will go and order the steward to make every neces- 
sary preparation ;” aud the officers parted. ’ 

The dying prisoner grew more tranquil and composed when the surgeon in- 
formed him of his intended removal to the cabin, where, ina very few minutes 
afterwards, he was carefully deposited on a capacious couch wi:t:,2 small bag he 
had brought with him, and which he seemed to clutch with a tenacity as if it 
were the only thing in life he wished to eling to. ‘May God reward you, Eus- 
tace,” uttered he in a low and scarcely audible voice; ‘I am going fast! Say 
once more that you forgive me; itis like an opiate to my terror-stricken con- 
science: I know that it will be unavailing to save me from eternal condemnation, 
but” 

“« Maurice, I do forgive you,” retarned his lerdship, as the tears stood trem- 
bling in his eyes ; ‘I will think, if I can, of early years alone. But your time 
is speeding away. Do not lose one moment in imploring Divine pardon. Pray 
—fervently pray !” 

“Pray!” shrieked the despairing man. “To whom must I pray? To Him 
whom I have for years denied! Pray! to the Beine whom I made it my study 
to deride? Oh! no, no, Eustace. Have you forgotten the words ‘I will mock 
at their calamity, and laugh when their fear cometh!’ The period as arrived ; 
the scorner is rebuked in hie affliction, not pitied; the scoffer is despised in his 
last moments, and never can be pardoned.” 

‘*‘Do not thus throw your only hope away,” said the surgeon, as he smoothed 
the pillow of the dying man, and gently elevated his head. 

‘I tell you it is useless !”’ returned the prisoner, his breathing becoming every 
nstant more and moreyirregular. ‘The future is even now opening before me ; 
I see the bar before which I must shortly appear, and there stands the accusing 
angel ready to bear witness against me. Eustace! my mother! tell me—oh! 
my lord—tell me of my mother! for years have passed since I last heard of any 
of my family.” 

‘* Your mother, Maurice,” replied the kind-hearted nobleman, deeply affected, 
‘is now amongst the spirits of the blessed.” 

‘“We shall never meet again!’ groaned Delaney, as he sobbed convulsively. 
“Yet, Eustace—dear Eustace, may she not plead for me— me her unhappy, 
guilty son !’—his thoughts wandered. ‘* Wiil she not dissuade Maria from ap- 
pearing against me before the Judge? I am going, Eustace!—there—there are 
the terrible agents of divine wrath! I see them waiting for me, and there is no 
possibility of escape! Chains and a dungeon would be paradise to the place of 
endless torment ; dry bread and water would be sumptuous fare, compared with 
the burning drought where no drop of moisture will ever cool the parched 
tongue!” He raised himself a little. ‘‘ Eustace, dear Eustace, hold me—if 
only for a few minutes, hold me fast! every moment gained in time, is snatched 
from an eternity of never-ceasing pain!” His lordship took his extended hand, 
and the surgeon administered a little weak stimulant that revived him; ‘I have 
not an instant to throw away, Eustace,’’ continued he more calmly; ‘in 
this bag you will find my brief history, penned by snatches and at intervals ; it 
was the only consolation my heart knew ; do what you will with it. I have suf- 
fered—ay '—dreadfully suffered, and now—. The priests have told me, ‘ Ceux 
qui péchent contre Dieu seul, doivent étre punis dans l'autre monde ; mais ceux 
qui pécheat contre les hommes, doivent l'étre dans celui-ci:’ but I have sinned 
against both God and man, and as I have beeri punished in this world, so shall I 
be punished in thenext. And yet, Eustace, 1 would fain hear you pray for me 
—we once mingled our voices together in supplication to the throne of Om- 
nipotence, and though it can never be so again, yet, Eustace, it would calm my 
last moments to hear you, my much-abused and injured friend, intercede for 
me.” 

‘* Man's intercession is but weak,” returned his lordship; ‘ but, Maurice, why 
will you not look to that which has never failed? The expiring thief found 
mercy and pardon on the cross.” 

‘* You are mocking me,” said Delaney, his words becoming less articulate and 
distinct. ‘*Am 1 not a renegade to the faith of my fathers, a traitor to the 
country of my birth, a base assassin, and a murderer? An age of repentance 
would not suffice to make atonement for the past; and I—there are but a few 
minutes between me and eternity. Eustace, is my father living!” 

‘* He was, Maurice, when I last heard from England,’ answered his lordship ; 
‘*and in good health.” 

‘* Never let him know my fearful end, my lord,” uttered the dying man; ‘ do 
not bring down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. And I would ask——”’ 

‘* She is the same heartless being as ever,” responded his lordship, anticipating 
the question. ‘ But, Maurice, let me entreat you to forget the affairs of this 
world.” 

‘*Will you then pray for me?’’ implored Delaney. ‘* Speak peace and 
comfort to my mind—lull me into fancied security, that [ am enjoy a few mo- 
ments’ cessation from agony before I enter’ upon everlasting ages of endless 
misery.”’ 

Lord Eustace requested the steward to bring him the Bible, and he commenced 
reading one of the penitential Psalms. The prisoner lay perfectly still, and ap- 
parently tranquil, as the noble chief proceeded ; once, and once only, a spasmo- 
dic shivering shook his frame, and when the Psalm was ended, a deep silence 
prevailed for several minutes; the surgeon was the first to break it; he laid his 
hand upon the face of the captive; it was still warm, though clammy with the 
dews of death: he shifted his hand tu the seat of life, but there was no throb, 
no pulsation. The spirit had fled. 

‘*His days are ended, my lord,” said the surgeon mournfully ; “his earthly 
sufferings are over.” 

Lord Eustace shuddered as the thought crossed his mind, that probably the 
desperate sinner had entered upon a more severe ordeal. He looked upon the 
corpse of his early playmate and friend, and the lapse of years was forgotten as 
old associations and remembrances rose up before him, presenting in the sunshine 
of boyhood a picture of endearing enjoyment, glowing with those bright tints 
that colour life butonce. Thence the progress to an after period became na- 
tural and easy, and the noble captain turned away asa burning fluch of indigna- 
tion, which he could neither suppress nor control, glowed upon his counte- 
nance. 

** Doctor,” said his lordship ; “I but little thought, when you requested my at- 
tendance upon a dying prisoner, to find in that unhappy man a relative, and one 
who inflicted upon my heart the bitterest pang it ever knew. Yet so itis; the 
mysterious events of real life far surpass the imaginary narrations of romantic 
fiction. He wasa cruel enemy: but, peace to his soul! for once I loved himas 
ardently as youth ever loved a highly-prized companion. The retributive hand 
of justice has overtaken him ! 

There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may! 


He spoke of his history inthat bag. Shall I peruse it, and tear open afresh the 
wounds which time and determination were healing? Would it not be better to 
consign them with his body to the deep! And yet there are things and occur- 
rences which I long to learn; they may clear up much that is now involved in 
obscurity ; and shall [ shrink from the trial? It must be done, but not now— 
no! notnow! I have more important duties to perform.’ His lordship re- 
leased the bag from the drawn-up fingers and paralysed hand of the dead and de- 
posited it in a drawer, which he locked. ‘ Doctor, you must know by your own 
feelings, what my wishes are, and I am fully sensible that I can rely on your dis- 
cretion. Steward, let the body remain for the present,” and Lord Eustace hasti- 
ly descended to the quarter-deck, whilst the surgeon went forward, to visit his 
patients in the cock-pit. 

The breeze was delightfully refreshing, the sky was beautifully clear, the moon 
lessening in its diameter, shed its pale silvery lustre upon the ocean, whilat day- 
break, with its first orient tints, was colouring over with fairer light the intense 
blue that darkened the eastern horizon. The step of Lord Eustace, as he paced 
fore-and-aft, was at the outset rapid and impatient ; his thoughts were absorbed 
in one all-engrossing subject; he scarcely noticed the officer of marines, as 
with a respectful salute he announced “ Ail’s-well.”” Nugent, also, saw that 
something had ruffled him, and kept aloof, though he wished to report progress. 

But who has ever gazed upon the lovely face of Nature and not experienced 
a holy calm within his breast! Such was the case with Lord Eustace Dash 
the roseate tints of opening day, blending with the gale chasteness of the moon’s 
crystalline light, attracted his attention; he stood with folded arms alone, near 
the taffrail, and the sweet influences of the scene, the golden castles and palaces, 
with their burnished pinnacles and shining roofs, tinged with bright vermilion, on 
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the horizon; the tranquillity of the heavens above, the murmuring tnusic of the 


waters below, imperceptibly stole him from his reverie of sadness, and a soothing 
sensation of delight and admiration softened the asperity of his feelings till every 
pulse was peace. : : : 

Once more he descended to the cabin, and there in the dubious light might 
dimly be seen the outline of the corpse, as the white sheet fell in strong tracery 
over the various parts of the human frame. The noble seaman looked upon it 
long and ardently ; big round drops followed each other down his cheeks, and the 
unrepressed groan burst from his heart ; the victor was sad—the conqueror was 
overcome. : 

The prisoner had been taken in the Ethalion, and it was with no small surprise 
that Lord Eustace ascertained from the French captain that, instead of being a 
humble seaman, his relative was an officer, with the rank of major, in the Re- 
publican Army, and much in the confidence of the Chief Consul. Fearing, in 
his official capacity to be detected as an Englishman, he had, when the frigate 
found her mistake, hastily assumed the disguise of a foremast-man, and it was 
only as the colours were hauling down, that he received the fatal wound which 
shortly afterwards deprived him of existence. Presumed to be no other than he 
appeared, he had been carried to the fore cock-pit of the Spankaway, where ac- 
cident conveyed to his knowledge the approximation of his noble relative. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he entreated the surgéon to intercede for an interview, 
and the result has already been shown. : 

A glorious dawn came streaming through the cabin-windows, and the earliest 
beams of the rising sun played upon the sheet that covered the cold and lifeless 
corpse. Lord Eustace opened the drawer which contained the prisoner’s bag : 
he drew it forth, and emptying its contents, found a thick but small book of me- 
morandams, the vellum covers of which were fastened by silver clasps ; he took 
it with eager haste, and seating himself on the sofa abaft, turned over the leaves 
with considerable rapidity, occasionally stopping to peruse some particular pas- 
sage which caught his eye, till mustering a firmer resolution, he commenced at 
the beginning, and the emotion and agitation he evinced as he proceeded plainly 
indicated the deep impression every word made upon his mind.—[{T°o be con- 
tinued. } 
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OR, THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. BY ‘“ BOZ.” 
[ Continued from the last Albion.|—CHAPTER XVI. 


INTRODUCES SOME RESPECTABLE CHARACTERS WITH WHOM THE READER IS 
ALREADY ACQUAINTED, AND SHOWS HOW MONES AND THE JEW LAID THEIR 
WORTHY HEADS TOGETHER. 

It was about two hours earlier on the evening following that upon which the 
three worthies mentioned in the last chapter disposed of their little matter of 
business as therein narrated, when Mr. William Sikes, (the house breaker, named 
in former papers,) awakening froma nap, drowsily growled forth an inquiry what 
time of night it was. 

The room in which Mr. Sikes propounded this question was not one of those 
he had tenanted previous to the Chertsey expedition, although it was in the same 
quarter of the town, and was situated at no great distance from his former lodg- 
ing. It was not in appearance so desirable a habitation as his old quarters, being a 
mean and badly-furnished apartment of very limited size, lighted only by one 
small window in the shelving roof, and abutting upon a close and dirty lane. 
Nor were there wanting other indications of the good gentleman’s having gone 
down in the world of late; fora great scarcity of furniture, and total absence of 
comfort, together with the disappearance of all such small moveables as spare 
clothes and linen, bespoke a state of extreme poverty, while the meagre and at- 
tenuated condition of Mr. Sikes himself would have fully confirmed these symp- 
tons if they had stood in need of corroboration. 

The housebreaker was lying on the bed wrapped in his white great coat, by way 
of dressing-gown, and displaying a set of features in no degree improved by the 
cadaverous hue of illness, and the addition of a soiled nightcap, and a stiff, 
black beard of a week's growth. The dog sat at the bedside now eyeing his 
master with a wistful look, and now pricking his ears, and uttering alow growl 
as some noise in the street, or in the lower part of the house, attracted his atten- 
tion. Seated by the window, busily engaged in patching an old waistcoat which 
formed a portion of the rebber’s ordinary dress, was a female, so pale and reduc- 
ed with watching and privation that there would have been considerable difficulty 
in recognizing her as the same Nancy who has already figured in this tale, but for 
the voice in which she replied to Mr. Sikes’s question. 

‘ Not long gone seven,” said the girl. ‘+ How do you feel to-night, Bill?” 

‘‘ As weak as water,’ replied Mr. Sikes, with an imprecation on his eyes and 
limbs. ‘Here; lend usa hand, and let me get off this thundering bed, any- 
how.” 

Illness had not improved Mr. Sikes’s temper, for as the girl raised him up, and 
led him to achair, he muttered various curses upon her awkwardness, and struck 
her. 

“Whining, are you?” said Sikes. ‘Come; don’t stand snivelling there. 
If you can’t do anything better, than that, cut off altogether. D'ye hear me?” 

‘IT hear you,” replied the girl, turning her face aside, and forcing a laugh. 
* What fancy have you got in your head now 2?” 

“Oh! you've thought better of it, have you?’ growled Sikes, marking the 
tear which trembled in her eye. ‘ All the better for you, you have.” 

‘Why, you don't mean to say you'd be hard upon me to-night, Bill!” said 
the girl, laying her hand upon his shoulder. 

“No!” cried Mr. Sikes. ‘ Why not!” 

“Such a number of nights,” said the girl, with a touchof woman's tender- 
ness, which communicated somethiug like sweetness of tone even to her voice, 
—‘*such a number of nights as I’ve been patient with you, nursing and caring for 
you as if you had been a child, and this the first that I’ve seen you like yourself ; 
you wouldn't have served me as you did just now, if you thought of that, would 
you? Come, come ; say you wouldn’t.” 

* Well, then,” rejoined Mr. Sikes, “I wouldn't. Why,damme, now, the 
girl's whining again !” 

“It’s nothing,”’ said the girl, throwing herself into achair. ‘ Don’t you seem 
to mind me, and it'll soon be over.” 

** What’ll be over ?”” demanded Mr. Sikes in a savage voice. ‘ What foolery 
are you upto now again? Get up, and bustle about, and don’t come over me 
with your woman's nonsense.” 

At any other time this remonstrance, and the tone in which it was delivered, 
would have had the desired effect ; but the girl being really weak and exhausted 
dropped her head over the back of the chair, and fainted, before Mr. Sikes could 
get out a few of the appropriate oaths with which on similar occasions he was 
accustomed to garnish his threats. Not knowing very well what to do in this 
uncommon emergency, for Miss Nancy’s hysterics were usually of that violent 
kind which the patient fights and struggles out of without much assistance, Mr. 
Sikes tried a little blasphemy, and, finding that mode of treatment wholly ineffec- 
tual, called for assistance. 

“ What’s the matter here, my dear!” said the Jew, looking in. 

“ Lend a hand to the girl, can’t you!” replied Sikes impatiently, ‘and don't 
stand chattering and grinning at me!” 

With an exclamation of surprise Fagin hastened to the girl’s assistance, while 
Mr. John Dawkins, (otherwise the Artful Dodger,) who had followed his venera- 
ble friend into the room, hastily deposited on the floor a bundle with which he 


was laden, and, snatching a bottle from the grasp of Master Charles Bates who | 


came close at his heels, uncorked it in a twinkling with his teeth, and poured a 
portion of its contents down the patient’s throat ; previously taking a taste him- 
self to prevent mistakes. 

“ Give her a whiff of fresh air with the bellows, Charley,” said Mr. Dawkins ; 
‘and you slap her hands, Fagin, while Bill undoes the petticuts.” 

These united restoratives, administered with great energy, especially that de- 
partment consigned to Master Bates, who appeared to consider his share in the 
proceeding a piece of unexampled pleasantry, were not long in producing the 
desired effect. The girl gradually recovered her senses, and. staggering to a chair 
by the bedside, hid her face upon the pillow, leaving Mr. Sikes to confront the 
new-comers, in some astonishment at their unlooked-for appearance. 

“Why, what evil wind has blowed you here ?” he asked of Fagin. 

‘* No evil wind at all, my dear,” replied the Jew ; “for ill winds blow nobody 
any good, and I’ve brought something good with me that you'll be glad to see.— 
Dodger, my dear, open the bundle, and give Bill the little trifles that we spent all 
our money on this morning.” 

In compliance with Mr. Fagin’s request, the Artful untied his bundle, which 
was of large size, and formed of an old table-cloth, and handed the articles it 
contained, one by one, to Charley Bates, who placed them on the table, with va- 
rious encomiums on their rarity and excellence. 

“* Sitch a rabbit pie, Bilf!”’ exclaimed that young gentleman, disclosing to view 
a huge pasty; ‘sitch delicate creeturs, with sitch tender limbs, Bill, that the 
wery bones melt in your mouth, and there’s no occasion to pick ‘em; half a 
pound of seven and sixpenny green, so precious strong that if you mix it with 
boiling water, it ’ll go nigh to blow the lid of the teapot off; a pound and a half 
of moist sugar that the niggers didn’t work at all at afore they got it to sitch a | 
pitch of goodness,—oh, no! two half-quartern brans; pound of best fresh; | 
piece of double Glo'ster, and, to wind up all, some of the rightest sort you ever 
lushed.”” Uttering this last panegyric, Master Bates produced from one of his | 
extensive pockets a full-sized wine-bottle, carefully corked, while Mr. Dawkins | 
at the same instant poured out a wine-glassful of raw spirits from the bottle he 
carried, which the invalid tossed down bis throat without a moment’s hesitation 

* Ah!” said the Jew, rubbing his hands with great satisfaction. ‘* You'll do, | 
Bill; you'll do now.” 


“Do!” exclaimed Mr. Sikes: “I might have been done for twenty times 
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over, afore you'd have done anything te help me. What do you mean by leaving 

a man in this state three weeks and more, you false-hearted wagabond ?”” 

“Only bear him, boys!” said the Jew, shrugging his shoulders; “and es: 
come to bring him all these beautiful things.” 

“ The things is well enough in their way,’ observed Mr. Sikes, a little soothed 
as he glanced at the table ; ‘* but what have you got to say for yourself why you 
should leave me here, down in the mouth, health, blunt, and everything else, and 
take no more notice of me all this mortal time than if I was that ere deg.—- 
Drive him down Charley.”’ 

“[ never see such a jolly dog aa that,” cried Master Bates, doing as he was: 
desired. ‘*Smelling the grub like an old lady a-going to market! He’d make 
his fortun’ on the stage that dog would, and rewive the drayma besides.” 

‘* Hold your din,” cried Sikes, as the dog retreated under the bed, still grow!- 
ing angrily. ‘And what have you got to say for yourself, you withered old 
fence, eh?” 


the Jew. 

‘« And what about the other fortnight ?’’ demanded Sikes. ‘* What about the 
other fortnight that you’ve left me lying here, like a sick rat in his hole?” 

‘T couldn’t help it,” Bill, replied the Jew. ‘I can’t go into a long explanation 
before company ; but I couldn’t help it, upon my honour.” 

“Upon your what!” growled Sikes with excessive disgust. ‘Here, cut me 
off a piece of the pie, one of yon boys, to take the taste of that out of my 
mouth, or it ‘ll choke me dead.” 

“Don’t be out of temper, my dear,” urged the Jew submissively. “I have: 
never forgot you, Bill; never once.” 

“No, I'll pound it, that you han’t,” replied Sikes with a bitter grin. “ You’ve 
been scheming and plotting away every hour that I’ve laid shivering and burning 
here , and Bill was to do this, and Bill was to do that, and Bill was todo it all 
dirt cheap, as soon as he got well, and was quite poor enough for your work. If. 
it hadn’t been for the girl, I might have died.” 

“There now, Bill,” remonstrated the Jew, eagerly catching at the word. “If 
it hadn’t been for the girl! Who was the means of your having sucha handy 
girl about you but me?” 

‘‘He says true enough there, God knows!” said Nancy, coming hastily for 
ward. ‘Let him be, let him be.” 

Nancy’s appearance gave a new turn to the conversation, for the boys, recei¥- 
ing a sly wink from the wary old Jew, began to ply her with liquor, of which, 
however, she partook very sparingly ; while Fagin, assuming an unusual flow of 
spirits, gradually brought Mr. Sikes into a better temper, by affecting to regar@ 
his threats as a iittle pleasant banter, and, moreover, laughing very heartily at one 
or two rough jokes, which, after repeated applications to the spirit-bottle, he can- 
descended to make. 

-*Tt’s all very well,” said Mr. Sikes; ‘but I must have some blunt*from yor 
to-night.” 

‘T haven't a piece of coin about me,” replied the Jew. 

“Then you've got lots at home,” retorted Sikes, ‘‘and I must have some 
from there.” 

“Lot’s!” cried the Jew holding up his hand. ‘I haven’t so much as 
would 4g 

«I don’t know how much you've got, and I dare say you hardly know yourself, 
as it would take a pretty long time to couat it,” said Sikes; “ but I must have 
some to-night, and that’s flat.” 

“Well, well,”’ said the Jew with a sigh, “I'll send the Artful round pre- 
sently.”” 

‘* You won’t do nothing of the kind,” rejoined Mr. Sikes. “The Artful’s a 
deal too artful, and would forget to come, or lose his way, or get dodged by traps 
and so be perwented, or anything for an excuse, if you put him uptoit. Nancy 
shall go to the ken and fetch it, to make all sure, and |’! lie down and have 2 
snooze while she’s gone.” 

After a great deal of haggling and squabbling, the Jew beat down the amount 
of the required advance from five pounds to three pounds four and sixpence, 
protesting with many solemn asseverations that that would only leave him eigh- 
teenpence to keep house with; Mr. Sikes, sullenly remarking that if he couldn’t 
get any more he must be content with that, Nancy prepared to accompany him 
home, while the Dodger and Master Bates put the eatables in the cupboard. 
The Jew then, taking leave of his affectionate friend, returned homewards, 
attended by Nancy and the boys, Mr. Sikes meanwhile flinging himself on 
the bed, and composing himself to sleep away the time, until the young: lady’s 
return. 

In due time they arrived at the Jew’s abode, where they found Toby Crackit, 
(one of the housebreaker’s gang) and Mr. Chitling, (a dupe) intent upon their 
fifteenth game at cribbage, which it is scarcely necessary to say the latter gentle- 
man lost, and with it his fifteenth and last sixpence, much to the amusement of 
his young friends. Mr. Crackit, apparently somewhat ashamed at being found 
relaxing himself with a gentleman so much his inferior in station and men- 
tal endowments, yawned heavily, and, inquiring @Rer Sikes, took up his hat to go. 

‘* Has nobody been, Toby ?” asked the Jew. ; 

‘* Not a living leg,”” answered Mr. Crackit, pulling up his collar: “it’s been as 
dull as swipes. You ought tostand something handsome, Fagin, to recompense 
me for keeping house so long. Damme, I’m as fat as a juryman, and should 
have gone to sleep as fastas Newgate, if I hadn’t had the good natur’ to amuse 
this youngster. Horrid dull, I’m blessed if I an’t.” 

With these and other ejaculations of the same kind, Mr. Toby Crackit swept 
up his wianings, and crammed them into his waistcoat pocket with a haughty air, 
as though such small pieces of silver were wholly beneath the consideration of 
aman of his figure, and swaggered out of the room withso much elegance anc 
gentility, that Mr. Chitling, bestowing numerous admiring glances on his legs anc 
boots till they were out of sight, assured the company that he considered his ac- 
quaintance cheap at fifteen sixpences an interview, and that he didn’t value his 
losses the snap of a little finger. 

‘* Wot arum chap you are, Tom,” said Mr. Bates, highly amused by this de~ 
claration. 

‘‘ Not a bit of it,’’ replied Mr. Chitling: “amJ, Fagin?” 

‘“* A very clever fellow, my dear,” said the Jew, patting him on the shoulder, 
and winking to his other pupils. 

“And Mr. Crackit ts a heavy swell, an’the, Fagin ?’’ asked Tom. 

‘* No doubt at all of that, my dear,” replied the Jew. 

‘“‘ And it is a creditable thing to have his acquaintance, an’t it, Fagin?’ pur 
sued Tom. 

‘‘ Very much so indeed, my dear,” replied the Jew. ‘‘ They're only jealous, 
Tom, because he won’t give it to them.” 

“Ah!” cried Tom triumphantly, “‘ that’s where it is. He has cleaned me out ; 
but I can go and earn some more when I like,— can’t I, Fagin ?” 

‘* To be sure you can,” replied the Jew ; “ and the sooner you go, the better, 
Tom; so make up your loss at once, and don’t lose any more time. Dodger, 
Charley, it’s time you were on the lay :—come, it's near ten, and nothing done 

et.” 

‘ In obedience to this hint, the boys nodding to Nancy, took up their hats and. 
| left the room; the Dodger and his vivacious friend indulging as they went im 
many witticisms at the expense of Mr. Chitling, in whose conduct, it is bet 
justice to say, there was nothing very conspicuous or peculiar, inasmuch as there 
are agreat number of spirited young bloods upon town who pay a much higher 
price than Mr. Chitling for being seen in good society, and a great number of fine 
gentlemen (composing the good society aforesaid) who establish their reputation 
upon very much the same footing as flash Toby Crackit. 

‘* Now,” said the Jew, when they had left the room, “I'll go and get you that 
cash, Nancy. This is only the key of a little cupboard where I keep a few odd 
things the boys get, my dear. I never lock up my money, for I’ve got none to 
lock up, my dear—ha! ha! ha!—none tolock. It’s a poor trade, Nancy, and 
no thanks; but I’m fond of seeing the young people about me, and I bear it all ; 
I bear it all. Hush!” he said, hastily concealing the key in his breast; ** who’s 
that? Listen!” ; 

The girl, who was sitting at the table with ker arms folded, appeared in no way 
interested in the arrival, or to care whether the person, whoever he was, came or 








| went, until the murmur of a man’s voice reached her ears. The instant she 


caught the sound she tore off her bonnet and shaw! with the rapidity of lightning, 
and thrust them under the table. The Jew turning round immediately after- 
wards, she muttered a complaint of the heat in a tone of languor that contrast- 
ed very remarkably with the extreme haste and violence of this action, which, 
however, had been unobserved by Fagin, who had his back towards her at the 
time. ; 
“Bah!” whispered the Jew, as though nettled by the interruption ; “ it’s the 
man I expected before ; he’s coming down stairs. Nota word about the money 
white he’s here, Nance. He won’t stop long—not ten minutes, my dear.” 
Laying his skinny fore-finger upon his lip, the Jew carried a candle to the door 
as a man’s step was heard upon the stairs without, and reached it at the same 
moment as the visiter, who coming hastily into the room, was close upon the girl 
before ke observed her. 

It was Monks. ; 

‘Only one of my young people,” said the Jew, observing that Monks drew 
back on beholding a stranger. ‘* Don’t move, Nancy.” 

The girl drew closer to the table, and glancing at Monks with an air of care- 
less levity, withdrew her eyes; but as he turned his towards the Jew, she stole 
another look, so keen and searching, and fullof purpose, that if there had been 





| any bystander to observe the change he could hardly have believed the two looks 


to have proceeded from the same person. 
“ Any news?” inquired the Jew. 
“ Great.” 


‘‘T was away from London a week and more, my dear, on a plant," replied.’ 
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“ And—and—good ?” asked thefJew hesitatingly, as thongh he feared to vex 
the other man by being too sanguine. 

Not bad any way,” replied Monks with a smile. ‘I have been prompt enough 
this time. let me have a word with you.” 

~The girl drew closer to the table, and made no offer to leave the room although 
she could see that Monks was pointing to her. The Jew—perhaps fearing that 
she might say something aloud avout the money, if he endeavoured to get rid of 
+rvet—pointed upwards, and took Monks out of the room. 

« Not that infernal hole we were in before,” she could hear the man say as 

“they went up-stairs. The Jew laughed, and making some reply which did not 
each her, seemed by the creaking of the boards to lead his companion to the se- 
cond story. 

Before the sound of their footsteps had ceased to echo through the house, the 

_giel had slipped off her shoes, and drawing her gown loosely over her head, and 
«muffling her arms in it, stood at the door listening with breathless interest. The 
- moment the noise ceased she glided from the room, ascended the stairs with in- 
credible softness and silence, and was lost in the gloom above. ne 

The room remained deserted for a quarter of an hour or more ; the girl glided 
Sack with the same unearthly tread, and Monks went at once into the street, and 
the Jew crawled up stairs again forthe money. When he returned, the girl was 

- adjusting her shawl and bonnet, as if preparing to be gone. 

«« Why, Nance,” exclaimed the Jew, starting back as he put down the candle, 
“<* bow pale you are!” ; 

« Pale!’ echoed the girl, shading her eyes with her hand as if to look steadily 
at him. 

“Quite horrible,” said the Jew. 

- selé?”’ 

«« Nothing that I know of, except sitting in this close place for | don’t know 
how long and all,”’ replied the girl carelessly. ‘* Come, let me get back ; that’s 
<a dear.” 

With a sigh for every piece of money, Fagia told the amount into her hand, 
and they parted without more conversation than interchanging a ‘ good-night.”’ 

When the girl got into the open street she sat down upon a door-step, and 
seemed for a few moments wholly bewildered and unable to pursue her way. 
Suddenly she arose, and hurrying on in a direction quite opposite to that in which 
Sikes was awaiting her return, quickened her pace, until it gradually resolved into 
@ violent run. After completely exhausting herself, she stopped to take breath, 
and, as if suddenly recoliecting herself, and deploring her inability to do some- 
thing she was bent upon, wrung her hands, and burst into tears. 

it might be that her tears relieved her, or that she felt the full hopelessness of 
her condition ; but she turned back, and hurrying with nearly as great rapidity in 
the contrary direction, partly to recover lost time, and partly to keep pace with 
the violent current of her own thoughts, soon reached the dwelling where she 
had left the housebreaker. 

If she betrayed any agitation by the time she presented herself to Mr. Sikes, 
he did not observe it; for merely inquiring if ahe had brought the money and re- 
ceiving a reply in the affirmative, he laid his head upon his pillow, and resumed 
the slumbers which her arrival had interrupted. 

nen 


CANADA.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

Copy of a Despatch from Lord Glenelg to Major- General Sir George Arthur. 
(No. 1, Separate.) Downing-street, 30th Jan. 1838. 
Sir,—From Sir F. Head’s despatch of the 19th Dec. No. 1832, I observe that a 

commission has been constituted in Upper Canada for the trial of those persons whe 

-maay be incustody on political charges connected with the recent revolt in tliat pro- 

wince. Her Majesty’s government entirely approve the distinction which has been 

made by your predecessor between the cases of the few leaders in the attempt to 
disturb the peace of the colony, and of those misguided individuals who were sc- 
<duced from their allegiance by the arts and the misrepresentations of others. Norcan 
her M:jesty’s government fail to notice the wide d fference which exists between 
thecircumstancesfwhich have taken place in Lower Canada, and the recent events 
tnthe Upper Province. So far as can be collected from the information now be 
fore me, the chief motive which influenced the instigators of the disturbance in 

Upper Canada appears to have beeu desire of plunder, and the offences which 

they perpetrated seem to bear comparatively little of a political character. In 

“transmitting to you therefore the enclosed copy of a despatch, recently addressed 

by me to Sir J. Colborne, explauatory of the views of her Majesty’s Government 

as to the manner in which persuns accused of political offences in Lower Canada 
should, if possible, be dealt with, I cannot venture to impose any restriction on 
sthe discretion which you will exercise in the event of any convictions taking 
, Place in the due course of law, for crimes of a serious nature committed by the 
- insurgents in Upper Canada. So far only as the opinion expressed to Sir J. Col- 
dorne is applicable to the circumstances of the Upper Province you will take it 
fer your guide, and [ fee! confident that while the open and dariog violation of 
the law which has recently taken place will be fully vindicated, no unnecessary 
severity willbe sanctioned by you. GLENELG. 


(Enclosure in No. 1.) Downing-street, 6th Jan. 1838. 

Sir,—Although [ am wel! aware that it is unnecessary as it is impossible for 
me tv address you any specitic instructions as to the course which, under parti- 
cular circumstances, you may feel it incumbent on you to adopt, in the exercise 
of the powers at present vested in you, I feel it my duty to make one or two sug- 

_-geetions for your consideration. 
Adverting to the great irritation which has for some time past existed in the 
» minds of many of the inhabitants of Lower Canada, of British origin, in con- 
~@equence ef the conduct of the French Canadian majority, 1 am extremely 
anxious that every precaution should be taken against any semblauce of retalia- 
tien on their part upon such of their opponents as may have brought themselves 
by their conduct within the operation of martial law. 

4% seems to me, with this view, highly important that courts martial for the 
rtrial of offenders during the continuance of martial law should, as much as pos- 
sible, be composed of regular officers in the British army, and not of officers in 
the militia, or of those invested only with temporary commissions, being thein- 
selves permanent settlers in the province. Great circumspection will, { think, 
also be requisite in carrying into effect any capital sentences which may be pass- 
ed on persons convicted of political offences. It may indeed be necessary that 
@ sentence of this nature should be carried into effect, and without any consider- 
able delay, but unless under circumstances of peculiar and pressing urgency, I 
am strongly of opinion that sound policy as well as humanity dictates an ab- 
stinence on the part of the Executive from having recourse to this extreme 
penalty. 

I fear that the execution of such of the popular leaders as may be apprehended 
and convicted, especially by sentence of courts martial, would have a strong ten 

dency to embitter the spirit and animate the revenge of the great body of their 
fellewers, and thus to oppose a formidable obstacle to that pacification of the pro- 
vince which it is the anxious desire of her Majesty's Government to effect, at the 
eatliest period at which it can be accomplished, without a compromise of the 
honour of the Crown or of the public interests. 

A severe punishment ought undoubtedly to be inflicted on those who have 
‘een the authors of the recent insurrection, and who have abused their influence 
with the peasantry to excite them to rebellion, but the degree of guilt in which 
the parties may have involved themselves, and the extent of the punishment to 
-which it may be necessary to subject them, will be more safely estimated at a 
distance from the scene of existing disturbances, and of the excitement conse- 

~aquent on them ; at all events, the punishment will in that case not be liable to be 
-alteibuted to any hasty or inconsiderate feeling of the moment, but will be known 
te be adjudged after mature consideration, and on a careful review of all the cir- 
cumstances which ought to affect the decision of so important a question; | 
teust, therefore, that in uo case will any capital sentence be allowed to take effect 


‘““What have you been doing to your- 








without your own express authority having been previously obtained; and | 
should be glad to find that you were enabled to suspend any such execution until! 
after you shall have communicated to her Majesty’s Government a report of the 
\ trial which led to the capital sentence. 

In the meantime [ hope that you will experience no difficulty in providing for 
the safe custody of any parties who may be soconvicted. You will consider 
this despatch as intended ouly to convey the opinion of the advisers of the Crown, 
and not to embarrass your judgment in circumstances of peril to the safety of the 
province. GLENELG. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Colborne, G.C.B. 
Extracts of a Despatch from Major General Sir Geo. Arthur to Lord Glenelg, 

dated U. Canada, Toronto, April 4, 1838. 
1. Ihave the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s despatch of the 30th 
. January last, marked ‘ Separate,’ enclosing a copy of adespatch dated 6th Jan- 
mary, addressed to Sir John Colborne, in which your Lordship had offered some 
suggestions for his consideration respecting the circumspection which would 
be requisite in carrying into effect any capital sentence passed upon persons con- 
wieted of political offences, and more especially by courts martial. 

2. In drawing my attention to the subject your Lordship observes that“ her 
Majesty’s Government could not fail to notice the wide difference which exists 
thetween the circumstances which have taken place in Lower Canada and the 
recent events of the Upper Province. So far as can be collected from the in- 
formation now before me, the chief motive which influenced the instigators of 
the disturbance in Upper Canada appears to have been the view of plunder, and 
the offences which they perpetrated seem to bear comparatively little of a political 
character.” 

3. In this view of the case your Lordship has laboured under a certain degree 
of misapprehension. For altho’ the distribution of the public lands waa held out 
£3a bounty to those who should join the rebels, and the war was expected to be 





carried on by means of the confiscation of the lands ef the loyalists, and the 
plunder of the banks and of private property ; tho’ crimes were wantonly com- 
mitted, and tho’ there was too much reason to apprehend that rapine and outrage 
to a great extent would have followed an unsuccessful resistance to the insurgents, 
yet the disturbence was essentially of a political character, as in Lower Canada. 
in the latter province the rebels remained ina neighbuurhood almost wholly 
disaffected ; and to the circumstance of their not being able to advance upon 
Montreal, is tobe attributed the comparative absence ef outrage, and not to 
any peculiar elevation of sentiment or peculiar purity of motive which belonged 
tothe French Canadian insurgents. In Upper Canada the same pretensions to 
patriotism, the same assertions of republican principles, the same accusations 
against the government of tvranny and corruption were put forth as the ground 
and justification of the rebellion as in the Lower Province. In Lower Canada, 
the right was insisted on, of the popular branch of the Legislature sullenly to 
refuse acting as a legislative body, and to bring to a complete stop all beneficial 
operations of Government, and to assert a supremacy inconsistent with the re- 
lations of a colony with the parent state. 

In Upper Canada arms were taken up with the avowed purpose of assisting 
the Lower Canadians, and of asserting the same principles as applicable to this 
colory. In Upper Canada the majority of the Assembly were attached to 
Bnitish institutions ; but this majority was asserted to have been brought about 
by unconstitutional means on the part of Government; andthe use which this 
revolutionary party had made of a majority in Parliament when they had it, was 
precisely the same here as in Lower Canada; namely, to coerce the government 
by a refusal to grant the necessary supplies. The revoiutionists in neither pro- 
vince hoped by themselves to overthrow the Goverament.—They alike solicited 
foreign aid, and by its means expected to accomplish those desigas. The object 
to be gained, the means to be used, the Government to be overthrown, the insti- 
tutions to be set up, the true moving cause of the revolt, (the desperate ambition 
of a few leaders, and the apparent weakness of the barriers to its gratification,) 
were in both provinces not only similar but identical. 

Therefore, my Lord, I cannot see that any distinction of value can be drawn 
between the cases of the two provinces; and I greatly fear that the plain and 
wide difference between right and wrong, between allegiance and disloyalty, 
between innocence and immorality, would be dangerously narrowed, by making 
treason ashadow of excuse or mitigation for the crimes and outrages which it 
naturally brings in its train. 

4. Accordingly, regarding the circumstances of the two provinces in these res 
pects as the same on the 24th of March, the very day after my succeeding to the 
Government (the gaols at Toronto and in the Gore and London districts being 
full of prisoners, and the trials having commenced) I caused your Lordship’s 
despatch and its enclosure to he read before the Executive Council, in order that 
the members might be in possession of the views of her Majesty’s government 
as regarded Lower Canada, and have time to reflect how far they bore upon the 
events that had transpired in Upper Canada, before the reports of any capital 
cases were brought under the consideration of the Council 

On this occasion I was informed that it was almost universally expected, after 
the great injuries,the severe hardships and privations, and, in many instances, 
deep distress which the loyal inhabitants of the province had endured, that the 
severest penalty of the law would be visited upon all the leaders and most guilty 
traitors, in order to deter the disaffected section from ever again venturing to bring 
upon the community such a heavy calamity. 

At the same time, whilst they put me in possession of the general sentiment 
abroad, the members of the Council themselves saw the difficulty of proceeding 
to extremes where so large a number of persons were concerned ; and much con- 
sideration was given to framing some plan for classifying the offenders, amongst 
whom were many shades of moral guilt, although all were alike amenable to the 
legal penalties of high treason. 

5. On the 29:hof March, the Chief Justice reported that Samuel Lount and 
Pe‘er Matthews had been convicted, upon their confession, of high treason, and 
that sentence of death had been passed upon them, to be carried into execution on 

the 12th April. 

The Council was therefore again assembled on the 31st of March, to take this 
report into consideration, and I thought ita duty that peculiarly devolved upon 
me, at such a crisis, to intimate to the council my opinion, which your Lordship 
will find in the accompanying Minute, that it was expedient and proper, in the 
spirit of your Lordship’s suggestions to Sir John Colborne, that a course of mer- 
cy should be pursued, so far as it could be carried on with a due regard to the 
maintenance of the laws, and that some means must be devised for limiting the 
number of trials, and discouraging the continued apprehensions of persons on 
charge of treason. 

6. On the cases of Lount and Matthews the Chief Justice and the Attorney- 
General were heard at length before the Council; neither could recommend that 
they should be either pardoned or respited. In his report the Attorney-General 
observes, ‘‘ It will be seen from the foregoing statement, that both Lount and 
Matthews were prominent and active leaders of the rebels; that they possessed 
much influence, which they employed in seducing their neighbours from their 
allegiance ; and that eachof them, in attempting to attain their treasonable 
designs, was directly implicated in the crimes of robbery, arson, and murder. 

“‘ With respect to the infliction of capital punishments on any of the offenders, 
I have already, by your Excellency’s command, expressed my opinion in the pres- 
ence of your Excellency in Council. I think public justice requeres, and the 
peace of the country renders it necessary, that some of the most guilty offenders 
should be executed. I trust it will be found that the number may be reduced to 
avery few. With this feeling I considered it my duty to prosecute, in the first 
instance, the two convicts to whom this report refers, that the earliest opportunity 
might be afforded to your Excellency to determine on the course that your Excel- 
lency might deem most just and expedient to pursue im @ matter involving con- 
siderations of the deepest importance.” 

With respect to these cases, therefore, the following advice was giver :—*‘ The 
Council have considered with great deliberation the despatch dated 30th January, 
1838, the copy of adespatch to Sir John Co.borne, bearing date 6th January, 1838, 
transmitted with the former despatch, and referred to therein, and also the opinion 
delivered by the Chief Justice and the Attorney-General before the Council, with 
the report of the Attorney-General. 

** The Council have also considered attentively the Minute of his Excellency, 
and with with every disposition to recommend the extention of Royal clemency, 
so far as at all compatible with the public safety, feel bound respectfully to advise 
his Excellency not to interfere with the course of justice in favor of Samuel 
Lount and Peter Mathews. 

“The Council conceive that in advising this course they are not, in any res- 
pect, departing from the spirit of the despatch addressed to Sir John Colborne. 
The Council are of opinion that the cases in question are of great urgency; that 
severe public example is actually required in some instances; and that the crimes 
which these prisoners were shown to have aided, abetted, and countenanced the 
committal of, in addition to the crime of high treason, point them out as particu- 
larly fit to be selected for capital punishment. 

‘* They are not the deluded followers of the instigators of treason, but, on the 
contrary, the leaders and instigators of others. Murders have been committed by 
the men under their immediate command, and houses have been burned by those 
emongst whom they had command ; they appear to have been aiding in robbery of 
the public mail, and their conduct seems to have but two well justified the appre- 
hensions entertained of the horrible consequences which would have attended a 
soccessful revolt. 

‘The Council, believing that the execution of the sentence of the law with 
promptitude will do much towards its beneficial operation, feel that they cannot 
consistently with their duty recommend the delay which must take place on a re- 
ference to her Majesty. 

“ The Council conceive that a reference to the Home Government, accompani- 
ed as it must necessarily be with a strong recommendation that sentence should 
be executed, while it might raise false hopes of mercy in the minds of the un- 
happy convicts, could scarcely be said to add to the probability of an extension of 
mercy. 

‘** Tne Council, therefore, without entering into the consideration of the course 
to be pursued towards the prisoners generally, feeling no doubt or hesitation re- 
garding the cases of Samuel Lount and Peter Mathews, respectfully advise his 
Excellency to let the law take its course upon them.” 

In this advice I most entirely concurred ; and the two unhappy, but I rejoice to 
hope penitent, convicts, were executed on the 12th instant. 

Petitions signed by not less than 8,000 persons have been presented in their 
favour within the last three or four days. They were of course, laid before the 





Council, but the members adhered to the advice and opinion they had given, and 
I think they did so wisely. There were ne circumstances in favour of the cul- 
prits, and they were the most active leaders and partisans in rebellion, next to 
Mackenzie, Rolph, Duncombe, and others, who had made their escape to the 
United States. 

The rebels, amongst whom they thus took a very active and prominent part, 
proved not only that they were determined with their hands to execute the foul- 
est deeds in furtherance of their project of subverting the Government, but that 
they had encouraged a class of dissolute and vagrant foreigners to join in their 
enterprise, who, they well knew, would not hesitate to inflict upon the inhabitants 
of this Province, if they could have subjugated them, the most barbarous atro- 
eities. Moreover, some valuable lives have been sacrificed; anda great number 
of industrious poor persons have, to the great distress of their families, been 
called from their homes for many weeks, first, to suppress the rebellion, and 
then to guard the frontier from the incursions of lawless banditti, and an enor- 
mous expense has been incurred. 

8. These aggravating circumstances, strong as they may be, are no justifica- 





tion for revengeful feelings; but they go to establish that the very severest ex- 





amplea are necessary to demonstrate that those who enter upon a treasonable 
course must be prepared to answer for a failure with their lives. 

9. With these remarks, I transmit to your Lordship copies of the whole of the 
Minutes of the Executive Council bearing upon the case, as I am anxious her 
Majesty’s Government should be at once in full possession of al! that has trans. 
pired regarding the execution of Lount and Mathews; and when your Lordship 
shall have read the proceedings of the Council, I trust you will be convinced 
that I ought not, from any apprehension of responsibility, to have respited these 
convicts for the purpose of sending their cases to England, as no recommenda- 
tion of mercy could possibly accompany thei. 

10. Your Lordship is no doubt anxious that the whole proceedings against the 
parties who have been implicated in this unhappy rebellion should be brought 1, 
a speedy close, and her Majesty’s Government made acquainted with the results. 
Certainly, in some respects, despatch is very desirable ; but, in others, the most 
| beneficial results are the consequences of delay. 

11. When I arrived here, only three weeks ago, the prevailing sentiment amongs: 
very excellent persons was, that many of the most guilty traitors ought to suifer 
the extreme penalty of the law; and that those who were known to have been 
disloyal men, and who were not executed, should be either transported or banish- 
ed, and their property confiscated. The constitutional party, indeed, strongly 
entertain the utmost indignation towards the authors of the calamity which has 
been brought wponthe Province, and the ruin which has been the consequence to 
many loyal men, and they expect that signal examples will be made to deter fy- 
ture Reformers from daring to go to such lengths. But the more moderate men 
of this party begin to be softened; and many, I believe, would now themselves 
be even desirous that the lives of some of the traitors should be spared, toward, 
whom but yesterday, as it were, they thought that any mercy shown would have 
been a violation of justice, and an encouragement to crime. 

12. There are some serious legal difliculties which hedge the movements o/ 
the Executive Government inon all sides. Something, perhaps, must be done 
that is abstractedly wrong butif this fence be broken through fora merciful pur- 
pose, I satisfy myself that Her Majesty’s Government will relieve me from the 
responsibility of the damage. 

13. But, before I proceed to detail the course that has been determined upon, 
it is necessary that I ehould respectfully correct an error into which I observe 
your Lordship has fallen, in supposing ‘‘ that a special commission has been con- 
stituted in Upper Canada for the trial of those persons who may be incustody on 
political charges connected with the recent revolt in this Province.” Such was 
not the case. In order to relieve the cuuntry from the perplexity of dealing 
with the great body of persons daily apprehended on the charge of high treason, 
my predecessor appointed certain commissioners, of whom the Vice Chancellor 
was president, for the purpose of inquiry and taking the deposition of witness ; and 
the commissioners, very properly I think, [though perhaps not quite constitu- 
tionally] took upon themselves the responsibility, in certain cases, to suffer the 
accused to be at large on bail, but liable, of course at any moment, to be brought 
to trial before the ordinary tribunals of the Province. 

14. Of this class of persons out on bail, the Commissioners are aware that there 
are some dangerous characters. These (it is hoped they will not be numerous) 
must be tried, for they cannot otherwise in any manner be dealt with. But the 
great mass of these cases, if there were any power to get ridof them, might be 
beneficially dropped. 

At present, however, it will be most prudent to let them remain under jheir 
liabilities. There is thereby a hold upon them which just now it may be as 
well not to abandon. 

15. It is questionable whether there be any constitutional authority to inter 
poss, in order to prevent these or any other person charged with high treaso: 
from being brought to trial; and having called upon the Executive Council for 
their opinion and advice in this matter, avery clear and able report was draw: 
up thereupon by Mr. Sullivan, the presiding member, which was referred to the 
Judges; and under their opinion, the Attorney General has been instructed **t: 
stay proceedings against all who may fal within the above classification at 
present on bail or not yet arrested, until! Her Majesty’s pleasure be known.” 

16. The next cases with which there is a difficulty in dealing, refer to those 
persons who have made fullconfession of their guilt of high treason, and hav 
petitioned under the Actof the Provincial Parliament, and whose petitions have 
been received. 

A doubt has arisen whether the Legislature, in enacting that the lives of thes 
offenders should be spared, did not intend that they should actually suffer a 
other penalties incident toa conviction for high treason, in the way of disabilit 
and forfeiture of property in addition to commuted personal punishment. But 
for the reasons which I have explained in my Minute to the Executive Council, | 
ain satisfied the Legislature of this Province could not constitutionally limit the 
powerof the Crown inextending mercy, and therefore it niust be presum: 
was not intended. 

17. Your Lordship will then perceive that our position is as follows :— 

lst. The cases which are tried before the Courts wherein the prisoners are 
convicted, and punishment is not inflicted, must be pardoned either conditionally 
or unconditionally by the Crown. In like manner must the cases be disposed 
of wherein the parties have been allowed to petition, and have made full confes 
sion of their guilt. Andin all eases wherein the accused parties are on bail, they 
must be tried, or the cases must be left in abeyance. 

The Commissioners are therfore now employed in drawing upa report upo! 
the whole of these cases, wnich will be transmitted to your Lordship with the 
least possible delay, after I shall have received and cunsidered it in Council, wit 
a humble recommendation to Her Majesty of the conditions, if any, on which 
each prisoner should receive a pardon. Your Lordship, however, must be pre- 
pared to expect that this report will take some time in preparing. 

18. With regard to the secondary punishments with which those should be 
visited who have confessed to high treason, or who may be convicted of it, no- 
thing has been determined upon, althoug!. the subject has several times been dis- 
cussed before the Council. 

My own impression, with the information now before me, is that there are no 
cases quite so bad in every iespect, as those of Lount and Mathews ; and that, 
therefore, no farther capital executions need of necessity be inflicted ; but that 
transportation should be resorted to, both as a deterring punishment and as (he 
means of effectually ridding the country of the worst and most dangerous traitors 
And to all others | would grant a free and unconditional pardon; hoping that 
they will not abuse the mercy shown them, and that they will become taithtul and 
loyal subjects. 





(Signed) GEORGE ARTHUR 





TRIAL OF THE MURDERERS OF CHARTRAND. 
Montreal, Sept. 10 

On Thursday last came on the trial of the individuals accused of the murder 
of the iil-fated volunteer Chartrand. The trial excited great interest, and the 
Court was crowded to excess. Among the most active, if not the most con 
spicuous, present, were a number of young lawyers, and other well known rebels, 
who were all last winter domiciliated within the walls of the prison; or only es 
caped being so, by having enacted the parts of successful fugitives and sympathy 
seeking refugees. The Court was constituted as follows :— 

On the Bench: Mr. Chief Justice Reid, Mr. Justice Pyke, Mr. Justice Rol- 
land, Mr. Justice Gale. 

Soon after nine o'clock, Francois Nichols, Amable Daunais, Joseph Pinson 
nault, and Gideon Pinsonnault, were placed at the bar, on their trial for the mur- 
der of Joseph Armand dit Chartrand, on the 27th of November last. The 
Counsel for the prisoners were Messrs. Walker, Charles Mondelet, and D. A 
Laberge. 

After a great number of challenges on behalf of the prisoners, the following 
panel was sworn to try the case. 

Chas. Rivet, Michel Cadieux, Antoine Paré, Joseph Perras, Joseph D'Amour 
Antoine Normandin, Francois Barbeau, Charles Morin, Andre Bouthillier, Fra 
cois Boyer, Hubert Chagnon, Pierre Coibeille. 

Mr. Solicitor General opened the case for the Crown, in the most eloquent, 
impressive and pathetic speech we ever remember to have heard delivered in this 
city. 

Etienna Langlois—the first witness deposed,—I am a carpenter, reside at La- 
cadie ; went from home on horseback, on Monday, in the latter part of Novem- 
ber last; was met by one Garant, Gideon Pinsonnault, (one of the prisoners 
and others. Was forced to join the party, and accompanied it in the first place 
toan Inn, in the vicinity, kept by one Suprenant, where we all drank. The 
| party consisted, with myself of fifteen in number, all armed but me. We wert 
from Suprenant’s to the house of one Eloi Roy, situated on the Grand Ligne. 
there we found Bissonet, Nicholas, Daunais and the other or Joseph Pinsonnau!t 
and there it was that I first heard any thing of Chartrand, with whom I was un 
acquainted. It was declaredthat Chartrand was at David Roy's, whose house was 
the next nearest tous. Nicholasand Eloi Roy, junior, left us for the purpose o' 
going to David Roy’s, pretending their object was to examine the work going © 
lthere. Up to this period Garant had been the leader or Captain of the party 
After about a quarter of an hour’s abseace, Nicholas and Garant went to Evo 
Roy's. Almost immediately after their return, some one (I believe one Maiilou) 
came tothe door and exclaimed ‘There he zoes, now’s the time if you wis’ 
to follow him.” On going out of the house saw the man whom | afterwards 
knew to be Chartrand. He wason the roadleading to St. John’s. On observing 
him Nicholas and Garant beth cried out ‘‘ Come along my lads.”’ 

We thereupon ran on, in a direction to intercept Chartrand. We had proceed 
more than 15 acres before he was overtaken by 4 of us. When we so overtook 
him, Nicholas was in the rear. he four alluded to led him back to Nicholas 
| We were then about half aleague from Eloi Roy's house. Nicholas, by sigo# 
| with his cane, directed us to lead Chartrand into the fields, which we did. +¥! 
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choles then took the lead and Chartrand was placed in the centre of the party. 
We conducted him to a small point of the wood, about 20 acres distant from any 
house; and there stopped, Nicholas then addressed Chartrand ; and asked him 
if it were true, that he had declared there were oxen or pigs fit for killing at some 
-ertain place, which Nicholas did not however designate : Chartrand replied that 
n nad no recollection of having ever said so. Nicholas then asked him some 
other question having reference to the St. John’s Volunteers. Chartrand denied 
naving made the statement. Nicholas replied, You said it, I myself heard you ; 
and added, you may now make your peace with God : turning to his party, Nicho- 
jas asked them if Chartrand did not merit death for having said what he declared 
to have heard him utter; some of the party cried out * Yes,” and thereupon 
ether Nicholas or Beaulein, (I am positive one of the two) gave the command to 
fre, and five of the party, in obedience to the order, fired at Chartrand. Beaulien 
‘ond Joseph Pinsonnault, were of the number of those who fired. Chartrand fell, 
and in a few moments afterwards vainly attempting to raise himself on his side, 
unplored them to finish him ; thereupon Joseph Pinsonnault, whose gun had been 
reloaded by Beaulien and two others, again fired at Chartrand. He was reluctant 
to fire the second time; but did so in obedience to orders. We then left the spot, 
aithough Chartrand still moved a little. Neither Daunais nor Gideon Pinson- 
nault had fired. The place where the murder was committed, is situated between 
,wo concessions, respectively named Barnier, and Beaujarret: and is about a lea- 


refuted all the cavils and Sophisms sought to be raised and enforced by the Pri- 
soners’ Counsel ; and concluded a very able speech, by a most judicious and feel- 
ing exposition to the Jury, of the important and elevated character of the trust 
they were about to exercise. After which the Honourable the Chief Justice in 
his usually clear and comprehensive manner, summed up the evidence to the 
Jury and explained to them the law applicable to the case. ; 

The Jury retired; and in about half an hour, returning into Court, delivered 
a verdict of ** not guilty,” with regard to each and every of the prisoners. 


Sumntary. 


The Duke of Wellington, in addition to former peculiarities, occupies at this 
moment a position upom one subject probably unexampled in the world. His 
grace, the greatest hero and the first man of the age, lives to see statues erected 
to his glorious achievements, and to be himself consulted about them ; while he 
attends in his own person, and is actively employed in commemorating in the same 
way the deeds of Nelson, next to himself the most eminent of that galaxy who 
have so honoured our name and nation. 


The New House of Parliament.—The preparatory works are on a scale com- 
mensurate with the grandeur of the design. The coffer-dam, when finished, 








eye anda half distant from St. Johns. After the party left the spot, we separat- 
el], Nicholas went towards Barnier, I returned to Eloi Roy’s, and the others 
went home: it was then about sunset.—Chartrand wore blue cloth pantaloons, a 
black coat, and a blue camlet cloak. He wasa tall man, and walked firmly aud 
wel), when I saw him pass Roy’s. 


will be the largest and most complete ever formed in England It is more than 
1,200 feet in length, extending from Pope’s Wharf to the stairs at the foot of 
Westminster Bridge. This dam is formed by two rows of huge piles, driven in- 
to the bed of the river about two yards apart. Each row is formed by closely- 
wedged piles, and, although perfect as a barrier in itself, is connected with the 





Cross-examined—Did not know Chartrand; when I met the party, Garant had 
‘he command; and they were fourteen in number; Garant addressed we with an 
ar of authority ; I accompanied Garant from fear; Garant ordered me to accom- 
pany the party ; Garant seized my horse by the bridle; said the party was going 
1) St. Charles; I understood they were going there to fight ; it had already been 
oken of inthe parish; I had not heard of the battle of St. Charles. I and all 
,ccompanying Garant thought we were going to St. Charles; I believe the pri- 
soners thought so likewise. At the Pont de Paradis four or five of the party 
wanted to go back ; the party consisted of unwarried men. At Roy’s reference 
was first made to Chartrand. Nicholas lived near Surprenant’s ; did not hear Ni- 
cholas enjoin the young men at Surprenant’s to forbear committing any crime. 
Daunais had a gun in his hand; Nicholas left to go to David Roy’s. Beaulieu 
and two others, I believe Giroux and Ouimet, were the most active at the scene 
of the slaughter; cannot say who gave the word of command to fire. Beaulieu 
and the two others stood nearest to Chartrand at the time of the second fire. 
When Charrand received the second fire he was dying. Beaulieu ordered Jo- 
seph Pinsonnault to reload, the latter declined, saying he would not fire again. 
Beaulieu forcibly put the gun in his hand swearing and ordering him to fire,— 
threatening him if he declined. Witness was with the party, but did not fire ; the 
three reloaded Joseph Pinsonnault’s gun and equally urged him to fire. Cannot 
say that Joseph's last shot struck the deceased. 


Beaulieu gave the order. 

Re-examined— When Garant commanded, the party only spoke of going to St. 
Charles; at Eloi Roy’s some spoke of Chartrand, and some of going to St. Char- 
les; afterwards the latter idea was abandoned, the party being too few in number. 
When they left Roy’s it was in pursuit of Chartrand. The road they took was 
jot the direct road to St. Charles. 
none spoke of going to St. Charles. 

By Judge Rolland—The first fire was given at about forty-five feet from the 
deceased ; the last fire at a like distance. 

Barthelemy Poisson.—I am seventeen years old; I knew the prisoners at the 
bar—named them—Nicholas was a schoolimaster at Lacadie, was there for more 
than a year; I knew the other prisoners since my infancy ; I live at Lacadie 
with my brothers ; till I was sent to prison last fall, I lived with my brothers; 
Ouimet and Giroux last fall came to my brother’s, and asked me to join a party 
to take St. Johns; I went, taking a gun with me which I afterwards gave to 


Gideon Pinsonnault ; at the Pont de Paradis we found some others, amongst | 


the rest, one Langolis; we went thence to Suprenant’s; the prisoners were all 
there; we each took a glass and then went to Eloi Roy’s; there the party en- 


tered the house and sat down, we staid there, about an hour and a half; | 


{ saw none of the party leave there, At the expiration of that period, either 
Nicholas er Beaulieu said, let us go, itis time; thought we leftto join others 
togo to St. Johns; some few remained; the prisoners and I went and after- 
wards pursued Chartrand: saw Chartrand for the first time when he was 
takeu. Beaulieu, Ouimet, Langlois, Joseph Pinsonnault, Daunaisand others, 
overtuok and made Chartrand prisoner. The party then led him into the wood ; 
there was a fence inthe way to the wood; Chartrand was overtaken in the 
road; in the wood Nicholas addressed Chartrand and afterwards asked us 
what kind of death he should dic 
None raised @ voice against it. They then, by command of Beaulieu and 
Nicholas, fired on the prisoner. Nicholas had nothing in his hand: Joseph 
Pimsonnault is the only prisoner who fired on that occasion; Joseph fired 
twice, Beaulieu fired twice, and Ouimet once. The place where this oc 
curred is called Beaujarret. Bernier is near that. Etienne Langlois fired 
once. Chartrand fei] at the first fire; did not hear him say anything; after he 
fell did not again rise; he was leaning on his arm; after the first fire several 
shots were fired but Iknow not by whom. Chartrand was left on the ground ; 
[ know not if he were alive or dead. It was after he had been shot I Jearnt 
the name of the deceased. Chartrand was atall man. Had ona blue camlet 
cloak. 


Cross-examined,—Never knew Chartrand; it was Garant who at first com- | 


nanded the party ; did not hearthem talk of going to St. Charles ; nobody said 
+ was necessary to obey Garant ; I went because Garant commanded me ; did not 
hear them speak of going to St. John’s or St. Charles when at Roy’s ; gave my gun to 


Gideon Pinsonnault ; am certain Langlois fired, when we left Roy’s Beaulieu and | 


Nicaolas commanded the party ; before Joseph Pinsonnault fired the second time, 
Beaulieu had taken away his gun and reloaded it; after which he returned it and 
peremptorily commanded him to fire ; did not hear what Joseph replied ; Joseph was 
exceedingly agitated ; was almost, out of his wits; I was myself exceedingly agi- 
tated, sOmuch s0 as not to be ableto clearly remember all that had occurred ; | 
distinctly heard and saw all that [ have stated : am positive of that ; heard Nicholas 
give the command to fire, as well as Beaulieu: they did not give the command 
atthe same moment; the party fired after Beaulieu had given the word ; I re- 
turned to Eloi Roy's after the affair; I may have stated that I was utterly con- 


fo. h ; | 
ounded at the time of the occurence, but I was not so; I ¢« 7 od |) ie 
’ ; I cannot say who fired | half dresses, many of the corsagesare blouses with an inlet at the top, and three | 


Both high and ll P d 
low bodies are generally cut en cmur in front quite tight; the sleeves moderately | firmness with which Sir George Arthur holds to the policy that reflection and de- 


wide from the wrist to above the elbow, always plain at the top, and ornamented | liberation have brought him to adopt. 


tne first time as I was in the rear of the party ; Beaulieu loaded Pinsonnault’s 
gun but once. 

By Jadge Rolland.— When we left Roy's it was not stated whither we were 
going; I did not know. 

Mr. Mondelet, in the most extraordinary and seditious harangue, ever heard 
within the walls of a templeof justice, appealed to the worst passions, and most 
distorted prejudices of the Jurors, in behalf of his clients, the prisoners at the 
bar. He contended that the prosecution had been instituted, and was carried 
on, at the instance of the Executive ; that the Government, afraid to accuse and 
tty the prisoners before « Jury of their fellow countrymen, for alleged political 
offences, thus sought to gratify their malice and vindictiveness for the state delin 
quencies of his clients, by compassing their destruction, in a covert and irregular- 
nanner. Heattempted not to deny their participation in the massacre of the 
fated Chartrand; but contended that the offence imputed to them was merged 
and lost, in the greater and more enormous crime of High Treason. That the 
Governmeut had not dared to prosecute them for that greater and more compre- 
hensive trangression ; and could not now wreak its vengeance against them, 
‘or its commission, by meana of the present paltry and obvious subterfuge. 


That ther colleagues in guilt, had dyed their hands in blood at St. Denis, St. | 
Charles and St. Eustache; and by Royal Proclamation were exempted from | 


the consequences of their temerity or ther guilt. That he recognised not the diffe 
rence in degree of culpability, between the shedding of the blood of one unarmed 
Volunteer,and the taking of the lives of her Majesty’s soldiers by the hundred. That 
‘he Compatriots of the prisoners had been exonerated from all punishment for 
the latter act ; and it would bea gross perversion of Justice, to convict the 
prisoners, of a capital felony, for having donethe former. That the fault of the 
whole proceeding, if any fault there were in it, wasto be imputed to the Govern- 
ment, and to the Government only, in not having preserved and enforced its 
suthority ; and in having permitted the country to fall into a state of anarchy— 
Caring the existence of which no man was accountable for his acts, however ab- 
horrent toreason or adverse to justice. We pretend notto cite the language of 
‘8 most extraordinary forensic display ; but pledge ourselves to the fidelity with 
"hich its spirit is recorded. After more than an hour’s exertion, to the evident 
peasure and conviction of the Jurors; and to theno less evident dissatisfaction 
and disgust of every one present, endowed with reason and judgment, Mr. Mon- 
- — his address by calling several witnesses, the following being one 
hem. 

Jacques Bouchard.—Lives at L’Acadie; I did not know Chartrand person- 
ely 5 last fall heard that Chartrand was coming at the head of a company to the 
‘rand Ligne, to spread devastation with fire and sword. Witness was here asked 
by Mr. Mondelet if Chartrand was not esteemed a traitor to the cause of his coun- 
‘'y! The question, which excited universal surprise, largely mixed with dis- 
Gust, was prohibited,—the Court dec/aring’ it to be indecent. 
‘er, witness declared that Chartrand was thought a spy. 

(Mere the defence closed) 


The Attorney General in a most animated and conclusive argumentative speech, 


In answer to ano- 


Cannot say if the order to fire | 
. ° 7: ! 
n the first occasion was given by Bealieu or Nicholas; on the second occasion 


After they left the body they dispersed and | 


Beaulieu replied, we must shoot him | 


other by strong ironbolts. The intervening space is filled up with clay, strongly 
| compressed, the whole being yet further strengthened and supported by an inner 
row of still larger piles, to which the dam is tied or traced. Abovt 300 work- 
| men are constantly employed, many of whom are at work during the night, when 
| the tide renders this practicable. 
| Christopher Columbus.—The birth-place of Christopher Columbus is said to 
| beat length discovered ; a document having been recently found, which states it 
to have been Colognetto, in the republic of Genoa. 


One of the principal conditions imposed by Marshal Soult on accepting the ex- 
traordinary embassy to London was, that he should demand the remains of Na- 
poleon. The Duke of Wellington has hastened to back the application of his old 
opponent—and it is affirmed that the Governor of St. Helena has been ordered 
to let the coffin of Napoleon be removed, and all due honours to be paid to his 
glorious memory. The Prince de Joinville, is for the first time to assume the 
command of a frigate, andto repair to St. Helena, in order to convey to France 
the remains of the Emperor. The young Prince is to be accompanied in his 
pious voyage by a soldier from every regiment in the Frencharmy. Napoleon’s 
remains are to be deposited under the Place Vendome Column, when a religious 
| ceremony isto take place, and to afford Louis Philip an opportunity of receiving 
| in a worthy manner those who received his son in Germany. It is said that the 
Duke of Wellington will be invited to the ceremony, as well as one of the King 





’. H. Beresford, to be Ist. Lt. by pur. v. Martin ; 2d. Lt. and Adj. R. Vi 
Jocelyn to Have the rank of Ist Lt W. O. Hammond, Gent., to be 2d 

Surg. v. G. Camilleri, who rets.:M. F. Camilleri, M.D., to be Asst. Surg. ¥- 
Montanaro.—Unatt. Lt. W.C. Symonds, from the 7th Regt. of Ft. to be Caps. 
by pur.; Lt. W. B. M’Alpin, from the 78th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. without pur- 
—Hospital Staff.—G. S. Beatson, M.D., to be Asst-Surg. to the forces, v. Mac- 
diarmid, app. to the 71st Regt. of Ft.; J. T. Q. Johnston, M.D., to be Asst.- 
Surg. to the forces, v. Minster, app. to the 41st Ft.—Memorandum.—Capt. T- 
Kennedy upon h.-p. Unatt. has been allowed to ret. from the army, with the 
sale of his commisson, he being about to become a settler in the colonies.— 
The name of the cornet appointed to the 2d. Drag. Gds. on the 22d June 1838, i= 
* Ackland,” and not Acland.—The appointmentof Deputy Purveyor Macphersom 
from h.-p. to be deputy purveyor to the forces, on the 13th April, 1838, has net 
taken place. 


i Died, on the 7th ult. at the Red Sulpher Springs, Virgini a, Charles Lawton, Esq., a na- 
tive of Sattleworth, in Engiand, and an eminent merchant of Charleston, S. C. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a 93 per cent prem. 
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By the Quebec, from London, Capt. Hebard, London papers to the 7th of 
August have been received. 

The political intelligence from Europe ‘s not important. The state of Spam 
and the Continent generally remains unchanged. In England Parliament is ac- 
tively engaged in bringing the session to a close, before which some important 
acts will be passed. The state of the crops excited some little apprehension im 
consequence of the prolonged wet and cold weather. Still there will bea good 


| average product of wheat, barley, and oats. Funds closed on the 6th ult., 


at 93 #. 

Lower Canada.—The murderers of Chartrand have been acquitted, notwith-- 
standing the most irrefragrable evidence was produced of their guilt; in fact, 
no denial of the murderous act was attempted, and the counsel for the accused 
almost put in a plea of justification. We have given a short abstract of the 
proceedings, by which the reader will see how farcical a thing is a trial by jury 
in Lower Canada, when a rebel or a murderer is the subject of it. The doc- 
trine of Mr. Mondelet is this—‘‘ It is true my friends, the prisoners at the bar 
have committed murder, but it was not a common murder—it was a political 
murder, and consequently their offence is merged in the more general one of 








of Prussia’s sons.—Siécle 

French Patonts.—No fewer than 380 patents for new mventions, improve. 
ments, &c., have been taken out in Paris within the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. About four patents per day, including Sundays! 
| march of intellect is at full gallop. 


The following method employed by Captain Kennedy, commanding her Britan- 
nic Majesty's steamer Spitfire, to prevent the incrustations or deposits of saline 
matter on the inside of the boilers of steam-engines, has been communicated by 
him in a letter to M. Gautier, of the French consulate at Malta. Captain Ken- 
nedy recommends, after having wel! cleaned the boilers and tubes, to coat those 
| parts of their interior surface most exposed to the action of the fire with a mix- 

ture composed in the proportion of 18 pounds of melted suet and 3 pounds of 

powdered black lead. He states that the advantages of this application have 

been so fully tested by experience, that the Lords of the Admiralty have resolved 
| that all the Government steamers shall for the future be provided with a sufficient 
quantity of the above-mentioned ingredients. — French paper. 


place lately at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The object of the dinner was to con- 
gratulate Sir John F. Herschell on his return to England, and also to present him 
with a vase, as a testimony of the high respect entertained for him by those who 
have distinguished themselves in science. The vase which was given on the oc- 
casion was a very beautiful specimen of the English art. The assembly collect- 
, ed together exeeeded four hundred gentlemen, many of whom were foreigners, 


my in other countries, who had come to London merely with a view of testifying | 


their respect for the character and the genius of Sir John Herschel. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, P R.S. was in the chair. 


coinage. The only noveltyis the appearance of anew gold coin of the value of 
five pounds. 


One of the most magnificent public entertainments ever given in this city took 














treason. Now, Lord Durham has, by royal proclamation, set all the traitors at 
liberty, or visited them with only nominal punishment—therefore, you are bound 
| to follow the same course with the prisoners before you, because it is all the 


Surely the | same whether you shoot the Queen’s troops in action, or tie Chartrand to a tree 


and shoot him there!’ Upen this ground, it would seem, these atrocious vil 
lains were acquitted, and are now at large and doubtless ready to perpetrate the 
same crimes whenever a favourable opportunity presents itself. The Court 
charged the jury to find the prisoners guilty, but they, in defiance of all reason: 
and justice, not only returned a verdict of acquittal, but pronounced the wards. 
“not guilty’? in one leud and unanimous shout! A cheer was then attempted 
to be got up in the Court House. 

Chartrand appears to have been a very good and inoffensive person, and drew 
upon himself the malice of the murderers because he was a loyal subject; He 
had given his rebel countrymen no offence whatever, beyond a refusal to en- 
ter into their traitorous schemes. His brother was in Court during the trial, and. 
appeared to be labouring unaer an intensity of grief and fraternal affection. 

Jalbert, the principal person engaged in the murder of Lieut. Wier of the 322 





| Regt., has not been brought to trial, in consequence of the principal witness 


having been bribed to abscond. Jalbert will probably escape the gallows also. 


| These events have filled the minds of the loyal people with alarm, They 
and we believe that there were amongst them most of the professors of astrono- | show that no man is safe in the career of assassination but the assassin himself, 


A proclamation appears in the Gazette of the 6th July respecting the new | 


The weight of this coin is to be twenty-five pennyweights, six- | hope that such persons can be conciliated ! 


| since it seems impossible, if he be a Frenchman, to find a jury of his-country- 
| men to convict him. 

But how long are things to go on in this way? 
think of the healing effects of the amnesty now? 


What does Lord Durtram 
Is he still under the delusive 
If so, then is it time for every 


teen grains, and thirty-seven hundredth parts of a grain troy weight of solid | joyal man to flee the country, or to take up arms in his own defence with- 


gold. Each piece shal! have for the obverse impression her Majesty’s effigy, 
with the inscription, ‘* Victoria Dei Gratia,”’ and the date of the year: and for 


out reference to the Queen’s Government atall. Lord Gosford drained the 


the reverse the ensigns armorial of the United Kingdom, contained ina plain |¢%P of conciliation to the dregs, but Lord Durham has swallowed dregs anc 


shield, surmounted by the royal crown, and enriched with alaurel wreath, with 
the inscription * Britanniarum Regina Fid. Def.,’’ having the united rose, thistle, 
| and shamrock placed under the shield, and upon the edge of the piece the words 


| reign. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
One of the greatest novelties we have to announce is mousseline de laine em- 
| broidered intambour; the pattern is smail, of two or three colours on a pale 


ground, fawn chamois, or pale green; the corsages of these dresses are plain, | 


with three pinces or plates on each side; the sleeve is made in rows of plates on 
the shoulder, and a flat biais which enlarges round the arm, and the remainder is 
moderately wide. Ceintures are scarcely seen, the waist is thereby rendered 
longer and smaljer, nor do the corsages terminate in such deep points, they are 
more rounded. White dresses are trimmed with flounces in profusion, some have 
deep flounces, others have five or six rows of small ones placed close, the skirts 
are very full and very long. The make of bodies varies but little, they are al- 
ways tight at the bottom and forma point, or a little rounded. 
gotes have the corsage a revers, either round asa small shawl, or pointed like a 
gentleman's waistcoat, trimmed with narrow lace or silk pinked ; this style is 
pretty, giving width to the shoulders, while the waist appears small. For muslin 


rows of inlet above the jardinére sleeve, and three near the wrist. 


with trimmings, either bands put on full, boullions, or raches chicorée. 
for laces knows no limits. Black or white, old or modern, it is found in profu 
sion on all toilettes. There is avery ancient style of thread lace called guipur, 
very much sought after im Paris for muslin dresses. Fichus, bonnets, dresses, 


The rage 


long ends of cientures. 
terials, silk brochée or plain satin reps, and some young ladies add braces, which, 
trimmed with black lace or chicorée of the same material, form a pretty orna- 
ment on the corsage. Bonnets are very small in Paris, except Leghorns, which 
maintain their usual size, particularly if new ones. Paulles de riz, on the con- 
trary, are small. Marabouts shaded, blue citron, lilac or green, are very elegant 
on paille de riz with small veil ; on Leghorns drooping marabouts are worn. Small 
caps are quite the rage, and s0 small as scarcely to cover the head; they might 
more correctly be termed coiffures than caps: no papillons; they are replaced 
by Aigag of flowers or a mixture of blond and velvet, forming a kind of tor- 
sade. 


Downing street, Aug. 3, 1838.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Wil- 
liam Mackie, K.H., to be Lieutenant-Governer of her Majesty's settlements in 
the Gambia. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint John Gervas Hutchinson Bourne, Esq., 
to be Chief Justice of the island of Newfoundland. 

War-Office, Aug. 3.—4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: Asst.-Surg. N. Dartnell, from 
the 41st Ft. to be Asst-Surg., v. Grant, dec.—2d Regt. of Ft.: J. H. Kippen, 
Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Piercy, prom.—13th Ft.: Lt. A. Holmes, from the 
h-p. of the 87th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. v. Inge, app. tothe 4th Let Drags., 
Ens. T. Okley, to be Lt , by pur., v. Holmes, who rets.: Ens. J. B. Hobhouse, 
from the 78th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. Pocock, who rets.: W. Williams, 
Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Oxley.—20th Ft.: G. Stewart, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur., v. Gordon, prom.—4Ist Ft.: Staff.-Asst.-Surg. H. F. Minster to be Asst.- 
Surg., v. Dartnell, app. to the 4th Lgt. Drags. —45th Ft.: Ens. E. L. Tickell, from 
the 5th Regt. of Ft., tobe Ens., v. Smyth, who exchs’-—49th Ft.—Lieut. F. 
W. Love, from the 66th Regiment of Ft, to be Lieut., v. Turner. who exchs. 
50th Ft.: Ens. J. G, Srayth, from the 45th Regt. of Ft. to be Ens., v., Tickell, 
who exchs —64 Ft.: Capt. B. Burnet, from the b.-p. of the 7th Regt. of Ft ,to be 
Capt., v. C. H. L. Tinling, who exchs., rec the diff.—66th Ft.: Lt. H. J. Turner 
from the 49th Regt. of Ft. tobe Lt. v. Love, who exchs.—71st Ft.: Staff.-Asst.- 
Surg. J. D. Macdiarmid to be Asst -Surg., v. Beatson, whose app. has not taken 
place —78th Ft.; Lt. A. Grierson, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt 
M‘Alpin, prom.; D. D. Wemyss, Gent., to be Ens., v. Hobhouse, prom. in the 


F. Christie, who rets,; J. A Skurray, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Kelsoa.— 
94th Ft.: Ens. G. A. K. D'Arcy to be Adjt.,v. Spiller, who res. the Adjt. only 
Rifle Brigade Lt. J. Martin tobe Capt. by pur. v. Maclachian, who rets 





, tobe Lt, v.| 





Some silk redin- | 


all. Is it possible that his Lordship can much longer hold out under this 
sad hallucination, especially when he sees all generosity is thrown away, and 


see. ee 


The extraordinary press of matter incidental to the arrival of English papers: 
to a recent date last week, obliged us to postpose, to the present, a copy of cor- 
| respondence between Lord Glenelg and Sir Geo. Arthur, relative to the fate of 
the rebels, Lount and Mathews, and to the conduct to be pursued generally im 
the matter of apprehended rebels. The despatches are highly interesting, and 
while they serve to show clearly the misapprehension of the true state of things 
in Canada, which in several respects is entertained at the Colonial Office, they 
exhibit in a striking manner the cool, clear-sighted ideas of Sir George Arthur, 
both as to the origin and the consequences of the insurrection in Canada. Siz 
George ably distinguishes between the mere love of plunder, and the plunder for 
rebellious purposes ; he exposés most ably the consequence of ill-timed and ill- - 
directed mercy, and the fallacy of delay in the execution of justice at such a 
juncture as that on which he dilates. We are bound to express our unqualified 
satisfaction on perusing the luminous arguments, and observing the respectful 





We commend the document to the at- 


NEW WORKS. 
The following publications are before us from the press of Carey & Hart, 


tention of our readers. 


mantelets, shawls, all are trimmed with lace, even the brides of bonnets, and | of Philadelphia. 


Aprons are always worn, and made of the prettiest ma- | ” 
| of a Desennuyee. 


The Woman of the World, anovel in 2 vols., by the authoress of the “ Diary 


Richard Hurdis, or, the Avenger of Blood, a Tale of Alabama, also in 2 
volumes 

The Yellowplush Correspondence, being a republication of a series of very 
amusing articles in Frazer’s Magazine. 

From the press of Carey, Lea & Blanchard, we have The Merchants Daugh - 
ter, in 2 vols. by the author of “ The Heiress,” &c. 

A neat octavo vol. of about 200 pages has just been issued from the press of 
Collins, Reese, & Co., Pearl street, containing “the most important parte of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, reduced to Questions and Answers.” This com- 
pilation is by Asa Kinne, Esq. 

Messrs. Potter and Wilson, of Poughkeepsie, have published a school Atlas 
on an improved plan. ‘It contains 10 or 12 good maps, and is accompanied by a 
small volume of Geography, in avery condensed and popular form. Both works 
are well executed and confer mu~b credit on the author, Mr. Jacob Willetts. 

Henri Heidemans has just completed a spirited lithographic portrait of Me- 
dame Vestris, which will doubtless have a rapid sale. It may be obtained at 
Langley's, 57 Chatham-st. 

‘« Proposals to publish by subscription the poems and prose writings of Summer 
Lincoln Fairfield, with a biography, by @ celebrated Author, and a portrait, by » 
distinguish Artist. The author of these works, having been extensively known 
to his countrymen as a lover of the loftier and purer literature, and an advocate 
of that mental independence which our institutions demand, canaot deem i ne 
cessary, now, to quote the eulogies of friends, or the elaborate criticisms of un- 
prejudiced reviewers, to promote that patronage, which, to be pleasing, should be 
the dictate of judgment, patriotism, and a thorough conviction. Therefore, with- 
out affected reserve or vain-glory, he submits the terms of the works. 

1. All the poems and prose writings of the author will be published in two 
large octavo volumes, each volume containing between four and five hundred 
Jages 
' 2. The type will be new, the paper of the best quality, and the workmanship 





13th Regt. of Ft.—S0th Ft.: Ens. C. H. M. Kelson to be Lt bypur.. v. W | 


; 2d Lt.| 


by the most skillful typographers. 

3. The printing will be commenced at an early day, and the works will be pwb- 
ished simultaneousiy in London and New York. 

4 The volumes wil! be bound in the best manner, and be delivered to sub 
scribers, in all parts of the United States, without risk or expense. 

5. The price of subscription is siz dollars, payable always in advance. 


pur. v. Beresford.—Rl. Malta Fencible Regt.—Asst-Surg. J. Montanaro to be. . 
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“‘Decus et Tutamen,” and the words “ Anno Regni,” and the year of her Majeaty’s | that all his acts of magnanimity and humanity are ascribed to fear’ We shall . 
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MR. BARNEY MAGUIRE’S HISTORY OF THE CORO- 
NATION. 
Air—‘ The Groves of Blarney.” 
“Och! the Coronation! what celebration 
For emulation can with it compare ? 
When to Westminster the Royal Spinster, 
And the Duke of Leinster, all in order did repair ! 
*T was there you ’d see the New Polishemen 
Making a skrimmage at half after four, 
And the Lords and Ladies, and the Miss O’Gradys 
Ali standing round, before the Abbey door. 


Their pillows scorning, that se'f-same morning, 
Themselves adorning, all by the candle light, 
With roses and lilies, and daffy-down-dillies, — 
And gould, and jewels, and rich di‘monds bright. 
And then approaches five hundred coaches, — 
With Giniral Dullbeak.—Och ! "twas mighty fine 
To see how asy bould Corporal Casey, 
With his swoord drawn, prancing, made them kape the line. 


‘Then the Guns alarums, and the King of Arums, 

All in his Garters and his Clarence shoes, 

Opening the massy doors to the bould Ambassydors, 
“The Prince of Potboys, and great Haythen Jews ; 

"Twould have made you crazy to see Esterhazy 
All jew’ls from jasey to his dimond boots, 

With Alderman Harmer, and that swate charmer, 
The famale heiress, Miss Anja-ly Coutts. 


. 


And Wellington walking with his swoord drawn, talking 
To Hill and Hardinge, haroes of great fame ; 
And Sir De Lacey, and the Duke Dalmasey, 
(They call’d him Sowlt afore he changed his name,) 
Themselves presading Lord Melbourne lading 
The Queen, the darling, to her Reyal chair, 
And that fine ould fellow, the Dake of Pell-Mello, 
The Queen of Portingal’s Chargy-de-fair. 


Then the Noble Prussians, likewise the Russians, 
In fine laced jackets with their goulden cuffs, 

And the Bavarians, and the proud Hungarians, 
And Everythingarians all in furs and muffs. 

Then Misthur Spaker, with Misthur Pays the Quaker, 
Allin the Gallery you might persave, 

But Lord Brougham was missing, and gone a fishing, 
Ounly crass Lord Essex would not give him lave. 


There was Baron Alten himself exalting, 
And Prince Von Swartzenburg, and many more, 
Och! I'd be bother'd and entirely smother’d 
To tell the half of ’em was to the fore ; 
With the swate Peeresses, in their crowns and dresses, 
And Aldermanesses, and the Boord of Works, 
But Mehemet Ali said, quite gintaly, 
“I'd be proud to see the likes among the Turks !”’ 


Then the Queen, Heaven bless her! och! they did dress her 

In her purple garaments, and her goulden Crown ; 
_.Like Venus or Hebe, or the Queen of Sheby, 

With six young Ladies houlding up her gown. 

Sure ’twas grand to see her, also for to he-ar 
The big drums bating, and the trumpets blow, 

And Sir George Smart! Oh! he play’d a Consarto, 
With his four-and-twenty fidlers all on a row! 


Then the Lerd Archbishop held a goulden dish up, 
For to resave her bounty and great wealth, 
Saying ‘‘ Plase your Glory Queen Vict-ory ! 
Ye’ll give the Clargy lave to dhrink your health !” 
Then his Riverance, retrating, discoursed the mating, 
‘Boys! Here’s your Queen! deny it if you can! 
And if any bould traitour, or infarior craythur 
Sneezes eat that, I'd like to see the man !"’ 


Then the Nobles kneeling to the Pow’rs appealing, 
**Heaven send your Majesty a glorious reign |” 
And Sir Claudius Hunter he did confront her, 
Allin his scarlet gown and goulden chain. 
The great Lord May’r too set in his chair too, 
But mighty sarious, louking fit to cry, 
For the Earl of Surry, all in his hurry 
Throwing the thirteens, hit him in the eye. 


Then there was preaching, and good store of speeching, 
With Dukes and Marquises on bended knee ; 
And they did splash her with the real Macasshur, 
And the Queen said, “ Ah! then, thank ye all for me!" 
Then the trumpets braying, and the organ playing, 
And sweet trombones with their silver tones, 
But Lord Rolle was rolling ;—’twas mighty congoling, 
To think his Lordship did not break his bones. 


‘Then the Crames, and the Custards, and the Beef and Mustard, 
All on the tombstones like a poultherer’s shop, 
With Lobsters and White-bait, and other Swate-meats, 
And wine, and Nagus, and Imparial Pop ! 
There was Cakes and Apples in all the Chapels, 
With fine Polonies, and rich mellow Pears, 
Och! the Count Von Strogonoff, sure he got prog enough, 
The sly ould Divil, underneath the stairs. 


Then the cannons thunder'd, and the people wonder'd, 
Crying, ‘‘ God save Victcria, our Royal Queen!” 
Och! if myself should live to be a hundred, 
Sure it’s the proudest day that I'll have seen ! 
And now I've ended, what I pretended, 
This narration splendid in swate poe-thry, 
So, ye dear bewitcher, just hand the pitcher, 
Faith, it’s myself that’s getting mighty dhry ! 





Vavieties. 


Autographs and Wine.—Prince Metternich having lately asked M. Jules Janin, 
the feuilletonist of the Journal des Debats for an autograph, the journalist sent 
tkim the following :—‘‘ I acknowledge the receipt from M. de Metternich of 25 
bottles of Johannisberg, for which I return infinitethanks. Jules Janin.”” The 
Prince in return doubled the quantity, and sent him 50 buttles. 


It being agreed, at a party of twelve, that a disputed question should be set- 
tied by the opinion of the majority ; the six ladies expressed themselves opposed 
to the six gentlemen, and claimed the victory. A gentleman objected to this, as 
the number of votes was equal, saying, ** they were half and half.” « True,” 
replied a witty fair one, ‘‘ but we are the better halves.” 

Curran, cross-examining a horse-jockey’s servant, asked his master’s age. 
“ I never put my hand to his mouth to try," answered the witness. The laugh 
was against the counsel, until he retorted, ‘‘ You are perfectly right friend, for 
your master is said to be a great bite.” 

The Spaniards, in allusion to the profusion with which distinctions are now 
conferred upon worthless persons, say that ** formerly rogues were hung on cros- 
ses, but that now crosses are hung on rogues.”’ 

When Polinurus at the helm did sleep, 

The gods soon cast him out into the deep, 

But our Glenelg—although they don’t approve him, 
So fat and heavy, is, they cannot move him. 





| 
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| JV Ladies on Monday the 3d of Sept. 


Classical English.—A gentleman of a western county, who had received an 


university education, and farmed his own estate, being desirous of availing him- | of September next 
self of the judgment of an experienced yeoman, took him over his farm, and af- | 


ter describing his plan of cropping, and the methods he had pursued in other re- 
spects, directed the yeoman’s attention to a large accumulation of manure, obser- 
ing that that was a sine qua non. “ Ees,”’ quoth the yeoman, “ that be a sign o’ 
gwam on to be sure.” 


Sir Walter Scott's notion of First Love.—Writing to a Mr. Gordon in 1820, | 


Sir Walter says: “ Assure yourself that scarce one person out of twenty mar- 
ries his first love, and scarce one out of twenty of the remainder has cause to re- 
sna gnanite done so. What we love inthose early days is generally rather a 
fanciful ereation of ourown than a reality. We build statues of snow, and 
weep when they melt.” 

The gallant Sir Thomas Thompson, who lost his left leg in the battle of Co- 
penhagen, jocosely observed in a convival company, that he stil! used his left leg, 
and hie left leg only. How can that be! asked one of the company. Why 
(replied the gallant veteran) because my right leg is the only one that is now lefs 
to me. . 


« : 


& ! 4 Albion. 


A Pleasant Message—Some five-and-twenty years ago, the late Mr. 
Bartleman was taken ill, just before the commencement of the festival at Glou- 
cester, for which he had been engaged, so that he could not leave London ; 
another Basso was applied to, ata very short notice, who attended, and acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of every body. Whenhe called on the organist, the 
late Mr. Muntlow, to be paid, the latter thanked him most cordially for his kind- 
ness in attending, also for the very noble manner in which he had sung; and 
concluded with the following very complimentary and pleasant mesage :—* When 
you see poor Bartleman give my best regards to him, and tell him how much 
we missed him during the festival !"— Musical World. ’ 

A question arising at the Prince Regent's table, “‘ which was considered in 
Europe as the higher title, the Dauphin or the Prince of Wales ” A gentleman 
answered. that the question had been already decided by that famous line 

“ Quanto Delphinis Baleva Britannica major.” — 

For you know, sir, added he, that your Royal Highness is the Prince of 
Whales. [The addition may be rejected as a pun, but the application of the line 
out of Juvenal was as quick and asclever as any thing ever uttered. ] 

Royal Etiquette—If CharlesV. be really entitled to the credit of having dis- 
seminated etiquette and courtly ceremonials throughout Europe, verily he had 
bis reward, for it is recorded that on his entry into Douay, not only was he receiv- 
in great state under triumphal arches decorated with flowers, but that the magis- 
trates, todo honour to the occasion, put a clean shirt upon the body of the male- 
factor, that was hanging in chains at the city gate.— Book of the Court. 

A girl, forced into a disagreeable match with an old man whom she detested, 
when the clergyman came to that part of the service where the bride is asked if 
she consents to take the bridegroom for her husband, said with great simplicity, 
‘Oh dear, no, Sir: but you are the first person who has asked my opinion upon 
the affair.” 

A Complete, Yet Puzzling Answer.—“ Did you or did you not speak of me, 
Sir, the other night?” said a peremptory gentleman to a fellow collegian (now 
eminent in the state.) ‘1 did or did not speak of you,” said the respondent, 


EPIGRAM. 
If wine be poison so is tea, 
But in another shape ; 
What matter whether one be killed 
By cannister or grape. 

An officer of one of the courts, named Half-penny, having frequently interrupt- 
ed Mr. Curran, the judge peremptorily ordered him to be silent, and sit down. 
‘“‘T thank your Lordship,” said the council, “‘ for having at length nailed that rap 
to the counter.” 

Ladies Riding Sideways.—The honor of the introduction of riding sideways 
by women, in England, is attributed to Anne of Bohemia, consort of Richard 
the Second. She it was (according to Stow) that originally showed the women 
of this country how gracefully and conveniently they might ride on horseback 
sideways. Another dld historian, enumerating the new fashions of Richard the 
Seconu’s reign, observes, “ likewise noble ladies then used high-heads and coronets, 
and robes with long trains, and seats on side-saddles on their horses, by the ex- 
ample of the respectable Queen Anne, daughterof the King of Bavaria, who 
first introduced the custom into this Kingdom ; for before women of every rank 
rode as men do.” In his beautiful illustrative picture of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Pilgrims, Stothard appears to have committed an anachronism in placing the 
must conspicuous female character of his fine composition sideways on her steed. 
That the lady should have been depicted riding in the male fashion, might, it strikes 
us, have been inferred, without any historical research onthe subject, from the 
poet's describing her as having on her feet ‘‘a paire of spurres sharpe.”—The 

Young Lady's Equestrian Manual. 

Numier of Travellers by Stage Coaches in Great Britaon.—Upon making a 
calculation (by a method previously explained) for the whole number of stage 
coaches that possessed licenses at the end of the year 1834, it appears thatthe 
means of conveyance thus provided for travelling are equivalent to the convey- 
ance, during the year, of one person for the distance 597,159,420 miles, or more 
than six times the distance between the earth and the sun. Observation has 
shown, that the degree in which the public avail themselves of the accommoda- 
tion thus provided is in the proportion of 9 to 15, or 3-5Sths of its utmost extent. 
Following this proportion, the sum of all the travelling by stage coaches in 
Great Britain may be represented by 358,295,652 miles. If we exclude from 
the calculation all very young children, as wellas persons who, from their great 
age and bodily infirmities, are unable to travel, there will probably remain in 
England 10,000,000 of persons by whom that amount of travelling might be ac- 
complished; but it is well known that a very large proportion of the population 
are not placed in circumstances that require them to travel; and, if even it were 
otherwise, that they would not avail themselvesof a mode of conveyance so 
comparatively costly as astage coach. We shall probably go to the utmost ex- 
tent in assuming, that not more than 1-5th, or two millions of persons, travel in 
that manner, and it places in a strong point of viewthe activity which pervades 
this country when we thus arrive at the conclusion ‘that each of those persons 
must, on the average, travel on land by some public conveyance 180 miles in the 
course of the year. This calculation is exclusive of all travelling in post chaises, 
in private carriages, and by steam vessels, the amount of which there are not 
any means for estimating. It affords a good measure of the relative importance 
of the metropolis to the remainder of the country, that, of the above number of 
597,159,420, the large proportion of 409,052,644 is the product of stage coaches, 
which are licensed to run from London to various parts of the kingdom. The 
licenses, which have formed the groundwork of the calculations, include all pub- 
lic conveyances proceeding between one part of England and another part of 
England, as well as those conveyances which travel between England and Scot- 
land, but not such as begin and end their journeys in Scotland : and the travelling 
in Ireland is wholly excluded.—Progress of the Nation, by G. R. Porter. — 





GPANISH GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 
W) and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city. 

A class for the French language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 
Mercer street. (s15-3m*)} 


71 OVERNESS WANTED.—In a private family in New York a Governess is wanted” 
G A lady who understands the general routine of plain solid education, together with a 
competent knowledge of music and the French language, may hear of a comfortable sit- 
uation, by applying (if by letter post paid) at the oiiice of this Journal. Satisfactory tes- 
timonials wil! be required, particularly with regard to capacity for teaching {Sept .13-tf} 

IGNOR SCONCIA informs tis friends and the citizens of New York and its environs, 

that he has removed his musical class of Operatic and Instrumental Music, from 22 
White street to 31 North Moore street, where he has more ample accommodations for his 
pupils than heretofore. The class has gone into operation already since Wednesday last, 
Sept 5th, and will continue throughout the year. 

It is needless to advert to the advantages that are offered in this establishment, as wel! 
as the mode of imparting knowledge on this new system—suffice it to say that it will 
convince any one on the first visit. Terms moderate, and the progress of learners will be 
commensurate to their most sanguine expectations. 

Sig. S. calculates to have two other classes in other apartments of the house ; one of 
the Italian language, under the instruction of Sig. Dottor and Foresti—and the other in 


French, by an able master. 
Two or three persons desirous of becoming acquainted with the French and Italian lan- 
TO SUIT THE TIMES. “ 
H bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 
every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual de- 
established practitioner in this city. 
UZ N. B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usu:l. 











guages together with music, can be accommodated with board. (Sept.15-1t*) 
ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Al- 

mand élsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other old 

FEES REDUCED. 
{June 30-tf.} 


| JENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 


retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 


G. & W.H. Jennison, 
June 23-ly.* 


corner Varick and Chariton sts. 


ANTED, to go to Canada—a person competent to give instruction in Music, and in 
the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—oflice No.12, between 
the hours of 10and 12 A.M. {Aug. 4.-tf.} 


TEW DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—MISSES BROWN (recently from 
Edinburgh) intend to open a Schoo! for the instruction of Young Ladies, on Monday, 
3d September, at No. 11 Varick street, corner of North Moore Street. The branches of 
education, which will all be taught on the most approved modern principles, will consist of 
English, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Italian, Music & 
Drawing. Also plain and fancy Needle-work. ‘ 
Reference is made to Rey. Dr. McElroy, and Rey. Dr. Knox, New York. 

RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond street, will re-open her Day and Boarding School for Young 
Sept. 1-4t 
RS. COLEY 683 Broadway corner of Amity street, begs to inform her friends and the 

public, that her BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, will reopen on Monday the 10th 
(Aug. 25.) 
\ R. C, E. HORs respecrfuily announces to his former friends and the pubiic, hisin- 
: tention of giving lessons in singing and the theory of music, this seasonin New 
York, 327 Broadway. (Sept.1-tf.] 
enh. Hn 

IANOFORTES.—STODART, WORCESTER, and DUNHAM, Piano- 

forte manufacturers, No, 375 Broadway, beg to invite the attention of Profes- 
sional persons, and of the Public generally toa large assortment of instruments now 
at theirRooms. They flatter themselves that a long and practical experience in 
business, and the approbation which has frequently been bestowed open their Pianos 
in the public concerts of the city, have entitled them to general confidence, the part- 
ners being all brought up in the business, they have assiduously, and they trust, ef- 
fectively, labored to introduce improvements in their instruments; so that without 
making invidious comparisons, they may presume to set them in competition with 
those of any other manufacturers, whether for truth of tone, strength, workmanship, 
or cheapness. hey confidently assure the public, that the materials used by them | 
are all the best aud most seasoned quality, and are therefore warranted to stand any | 
climate. They willbe happy to give every facility for examining and trying the in- | 
struments at their rooms, and trast that for variety of ornament and quality of 
tone, Stodart & Co., Pianofurtes will be found to deserve the patronage which they 





N 











have earnestly endeavoured to obtain. [S9-:f] i 


September 15, 


—————$— 


E, BRYAN, DENTIST. 
[Formerly of the firm of Bryan & Stout, late of 115 Chambers street.} 
Respectfully informs his former patrons and the Public, that he has returned to the city, 
and removed to No 3 MURRAY STREET, NBAR BROADWAY. (Sep.1 3t.*} 
THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practic. 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eye examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses jit. 
ted (as usual!) to the particular defect. Sep 1. 
OSTON PIANO FORTES.—Notice—Wm. Pease, No. 333 Broadway, would inform 
the public that he has been wo agent for one of the first houses in Boston, fo; 
the sale of the celerated Boston Piano Fortes, and would respectfully invite those about 
urchasing to calland compare the tone of those instruments with other Boston Pianos 
or sale in this city, as the subscriber feels assured they are superior in tone and touch to 
any others now offered for sale in this city é 4 
Also on hand a yery large assortment of New York Piano Fortes, made by several o/ 
the most celebrated makers in this city, for which first and second premiums have been 
awarded five different times at the different fairs held in this city , for their superior tone. 
All of the above for sale wholesale or retail, at very reduced prices, at the New York 
Music Saloon and Piano Forte warehouse, No. 333 Broadway, (nearly opposite the Tabe;- 
nacle.) CAug.1]-4t.} 
J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Way 
S. street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of G-ea;: 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. : 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 
S. J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad. 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) 8S. J. SYLVESTER, New York 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
SECRETARY’s OFFicE, Albany, July 16, 1838. 

Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be held 
on the Sth, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected. ; 

I hereby give younotice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 
in the place of Coe S, Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. JOHN A. DLX, Secretary of State 

To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress fromthe Third Congressional! 
District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and fo; 
filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 























The above is a true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State. 


COB ACKER. 
Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, July 28, 1838. 


All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week unti 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriffs office, [Aug.18-tf.) 


’ - BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N., Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 





From Bristol. 
2ist July. 
8th September. 
27th October. 22d November. 

Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and derventte, hall price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25,cents per single Sheet ; larger letters in proportion 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, whicn 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristo}, will have every re- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber; and the like facility will be af 
forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every prevision made for the com 
fort and security of the passengers. 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by Hne 

RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 
Agent of the Great Western Steam Ship Co 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master. from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. ¢ 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May. September and January. r 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontin 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & ©« 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. . 
From New York on the 8th, léth, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the ry 
es 


From New York. 
16th August. 
4th October. 


(June 30) 





e Building 
: 











8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of th 
packets, the subscri bers wiil despatch them as above, and in the following erder. 


“ 
J 
: 





viz. 4 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Salling from Havre. 
OTR. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 15, May 6, “ MiMarch], .“* 16, “* &, 
Duch. d’Orieans, |Richardson,; ‘* 24, ‘“* 16, Sept. 8) “ wa. a,  * 26 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, ‘* 2, “* 16) “ 16, “© 8, Nov. L, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| ‘“ 16, June 8 ‘* 24,/Aprih- 3, “ 16, “ &, 
Emerald, win-ome,,| “Ss,  * 36, Oct. OF = GC Au 1, “*§ 
Silvie De Grasse,;,Weiderholdt March 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ J6, “* 8, Dec. 1 
Poland, Anthony, | ** 16, July 8, ‘** 24)May 1, “ 16, “= &, 
Albany, J.Johnston,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Nov. 8/ ‘ §&, Sept. 1, “ 6, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, (April 8, ‘‘ 24, Dec. 16] “ 16, “© 8, Feb. i 
Sully, D.Lines, | “ 16, Aug. & “ @)June 1, “ 16, “ 8 





These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegayt accemmod:- 
tions for passengers, comprising ali that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every morth. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following. ships, which wil svc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puac tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and .rom London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 





es 





every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
Tork. London, 
St. James, W_H. Seber, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Grifling, * Bee Yes Be es, § he, CO," 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “* 20, ‘* 20,,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 1}, June }, Oct. 1) WW, * 37, *. 17 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ Q7, “ QF, “ gf, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | * 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 
Samson, R. Sturges, i wide * « 10, , “i * & 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “* 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,\Msy 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, —“ -». * BM... Bist Bo 2 %, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, com *“ i & 20;\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 





These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by abie 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regwiar Bilis 
Lading are signed tierefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE, WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New Vork and Liverpeol, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 

















Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
fork. Liverpool. 

Pennsylvania, J.P. Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,jAug. 25, Dec.25, Aprii 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ie 13, “ 18, ‘ 13,jSept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, Te © we © 2) ose., Pea rf 
Roscius, Collins, “95, « of & 95) * 13, © 13, *& 33, 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Apriil,j “ 19, “ 19, “ J9, 
Independence, | E. Nye, 16 F «6 GS, Teka Bie? ae. &, 
Virginian, L. Harris, ‘13, “ 13, “ 13,)0ct. J, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, Sw em: | ae ae om 8 CF 
Siddons, Britton, i+ * 8" oe | & 6 CUR, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, “ 19, “ WO, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, aw « fsa eee ae om 
Sheffield, F.P.Alien, | “ 13, “ 13, ‘* 13,/Nov. 1 Marchl, July 1. 
Europe, Af Menen) «36, *§ 6 SS Be y Ye UY Oe 
Sheridan, Peirce, Ty ae So ot Gi* B&B “ Hw, * B 
Columbus, | Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jungl,| “ 19, “ 19, “ B® 
Geo.Washington H. Holdrege, yy. - et ee a . Oo 
United States, | N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, “* 13, “ 133,/Dec. 1, April 1, Avg. b 
South America, | Barstow, “i © By? SoA ere es. 7) © 

Garrick, N.B. Palmer, | “25, 95, « gel w gg « 93) « 
England, |B. L. Waite, tNov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, 14, 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wings. stores, and beddin? 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pa!- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. : 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
: BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 





ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & L. SANDS & Co., Liverpooi. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania, Independence, Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeot 
Agents for Ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Livesppol. 





